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The  treacherous  guide  now  came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  “I’m  going  to 

desert  you!”  he  yelled  fiercely.  Fred  shook  his  fist  at  the  man  and 

answered*  “Do  so  at  your  peril!" 
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Fred  Fearaot  in  a  Death  Trap 
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Lost  in  the  Mammoth  Caves. 


By  Hal  Staxidish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

\ 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  THE  GIRLS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

After  the  Ainsworths  left  New  York  for  Europe,  whither 
the  dude’s  father  had  taken  him  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
financial  district,  Terry  Olcott  facetiously  claimed  that 
the  old  man  had  robbed  all  the  brokers  in  the  Street. 

“How  much  are  you  out,  Terry?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Not  a  penny,  old  man,  but  a  fellow,  you  know,  can 
estimate  his  prospects  at  any  figure  he  pleases.” 

“Oh,  you’re  not  going  to  be  putting  on  mourning  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dead  prospects,  are  you?” 

“Well.  I  don’t  know  but  what  some  brokers  in  the  Street 

ought  to.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  do  so,  no  matter  what  others  may  do. 
You  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  poor  fellow  was  prac- 
tioalJv  robbed  himself;  and  his  father  has  taken  him  away 
in  order  to  -ave  his  own  fortune,  and  T  don’t  blame  him 
for  it.  Notwithstanding  his  father  has  made  a  mistake 
:n  rearing  that  boy  of  his,  the  old  man  isn’t  quite  a  fool 
himself.” 


“It  shows,”  he  added,  “how  a  boy’s  prospects  can  be 
ruined  by  indulgence.  You  and  I  both  have  heard  of  many 
men  charging  their  untimely  fate  to  that  very  cause.  Many 
a  man  has  been  hanged  because  his  parents  didn’t  throw 
him  out  on  the  world  and  make  him  work  for  his  living. 
We  have  both  heard  men  say  that  the  world  owed  them  a 
living.” 

“Many  a  time,”  said  Terry,  “and  in  trying  to  collect 
that  debt  committed  crimes  for  which  they  were  hanged.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  continued  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
our  going  out  West  again  in  search  of  a  ranch?” 

Fred  had  been  trying  to  shake  that  inclination  off  alto¬ 
gether,  at  least  for  the  present. 

“We  have  done  so  well  down  here  that  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  we  had  better  wait  awhile.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  invite  another  crash  that  will 
throw  us  on  our  uppers  again.  We’ve  made  enough,  now, 
to  buy  and  stock  just  such  a  ranch  as  we  want.  Miss  Win¬ 
gate  is  urging  us,  you  know,  to  take  the  girls  and  go  out  to 
South  Dakota  with  her.” 

“Yes,  so  she  has;  but  you  know  that  we  both  have  ad- 
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vised  her  to  marry  young  Caldwell  here  in  New  York  and 
take  him  out  there,  and  let  him  advise  her  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  place.  It  is  true  she  wanted  us  to  take  the 
girls  and  go  out  with  her;  but  we  know  what  inconveniences 
they  would  have  to  submit  to  if  we  accepted  her  invitation. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  big  house  that  she  has  built  to  be 
ready  for  use,  hence  you  can  understand  bow  inconvenient 
it  would  be  for  the  girls  to  be  crowded  into  the  old  home 
she  inherited  from  her  uncle.  The  men  who  are  building 
that  house  and  making  the  other  improvements,  I  have  no 
doubt,  occupy  all  the  house  room  themselves,  unless  they 
have  erected  temporary  structures. ” 

“Of  course,”  admitted  Terry.  “But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  her  invitation.  We  can  take  the  girls  and  go 
where  we  please,  and  we  ought  to  get  out  of  Wall  street,  for 
it  is  dangerous  grounds  for  you  and  me.  If  we  persist  in 
declining  the  invitation  we  can  probably  force  her  to  marry 
young  Caldwell,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  make  both  of 
them  very  happy.” 

“Well,  let’s  do  that,”  suggested  Fred. 

Just  then  Jack  Cameron,  the  office  boy,  who  happened 

to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time,  for  business  was  dull,  took 

•  * . 

the  liberty  of  joining  in  the  conversation,  and  said  that 
if  they  did  go  out  West  he  wanted  to  go,  too,  and  buy  a 
ranch  near  enough  to  make  him  their  ^neighbor. 

“That’s  all  right,  Jack,”  said  Fred.  “I  would,  for  one, 
like  to  have  you  and  your  mother  and  Katy  Malon£  settle 
down  close  by  us.” 

“See  here,  Jack.  There  is  a  question  that  bothers  me, 
and  that  is  yours  and  Katy’s  billing  and  cooing  on  the 
ranch.  It  would  not  only  make  us  sick,  but  would  probably 
kill  a  whole  lot  of  cattle.” 

“Cut  it  out!”  said  Jack.  “I’m  not  going  to  marry  this 
year,  nor  next  year.  I  want  to  rough  it  a  little  out  West, 
build  a  good  ranch  home,  and  put  a  few  hundred  cattle  on 
the  ranch,  and  become  a  trained  ranchman  before  I  double 
up.” 

“Sensible,  by  George!”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Don’t  forget,  please,”  pleaded  Jack,  “that  I  want  to 
go  out  with  you  when  you  two  go.  I  have  got  a  snug  little 
fortune  now,  and  mother  can  sell  her  home  easily  at  a 
profit;  or  she  can  rent  it  and  hold  it  for  an  investment,  for 
probably  she  may  want  to  come  back  to  her  old  home  at 
some  future  time.” 

“Jack,  that  isn’t  the  way  to  do.  Build  a  home  where  she 
will  have  every  comfort  around  her,  so  that  she  would  not 
want  to  come  back  to  her  old  camping  grounds.  Make  it 
such  a  home  that  she  will  never  want  to  leave  it  or  you 
either.  Then  you  can  come  back  to  New  York  after  Katy 
and  take  her  to  a  home  where  she  won’t  have  to  rough  it 
like  so  many  young  wives  do  in  the  far  West.  There  are 
scattered,  all  over  the  West,  thousands  of  married  women 
who  are  spending  their  lives  in  little  two-room  cabins, 
living  on  jerked  beef  and  having  no  pleasures  at  all,  except 
now  and  then  attending  a  dance  at  some  little  tavern, 
miles  and  miles  away  from  their  bonnes,  where  drunken 
cowboys  frighten  them  nearly  out  of  their  lives.” 


“Yes,  I  undertjtand  that,”  said  the  office  boy.  “I  arn 
eager  to  become  a  cowboy  or  a  ranchman,  under  vours  and 
Mr.  Olcott’s  guidance,  and  you  can  bet  that  I  will  bear 
every  penny  of  my  share  of  the  expenses.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Jack.  When  we  are  ready  to  start,  we 
will  let  you  know;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  leave  your 
mother  behind  until  you  have  first  bought  a  ranch  and 
built  a  home  for  her.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  intend  to  do,  sir,  and  I  have  talked 
with  my  mother  about  it.  She  can  take  some^relatives  in 
the  house  to  keep  her  company  during  my  absence.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Miss  Wingate  came  down  to  the  office, 
in  order  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  when  they  would  go 
out  West  with  her,  accompanied  by  Evelyn  Olcott  and 
Mary  Hamilton.  She  said  that  the  girls  hadn’t  as  yet  been 
able  to  set  the  time.” 

“The  season  is  now  pretty  far  advanced,  and  I  think  I 
know  why  they  are  hesitating.  They  are  waiting  on  you 
two  gentlemen.” 

“Well,  what  is  Caldwell  waiting  for?”  Terry  inquired. 

“Why,  he,  too,  is  waiting  for  you  two  gentlemen.  I 
know  that  you  have  made  big  money  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter  and  spring,  and  that  you  are  well  able  to  close  your  office 
and  take  the  trip.  I  am  just  crazy  to  get  off  and  see  how 
the  ranch  and  the  improvements  out  there  are  getting  on, 
for  the  foreman  of  the  ranch  writes  me  most  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  about  the  condition  of  the  ranch  and  the  big  house 
that  is  going  up.” 

“Look  here,  Miss  Ida,”  said  Terry,  “suppose  a  party  of 
us  went  out  there;  how  in  thunder  could  we  be  comfortable 
with  the  big  house  unfinished?  How  are  those  workmen 
the  contractor  has  at  work  living?” 

“Oh,  he  has  had  temporary  shelters  put  up  for  them.” 

“Well,  now  about  your  party  of  friends — how  would  you 
take  care  of  them?  Y"ou  know  the  old  home  has  no  spare 
rooms.  You  could  probably  take  care  of  a  small  party, 
hut  everything  just  now  must  be  all  turned  upside  down. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  Fred  and  I  were  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  out  of  pity  for  both  you 
and  Caldwell,  to  stay  at  home  so -that  you  and  he  would 
have  to  marry  and  thus  make  the  trip  yourselves.  1  know 
that  he  is  more  eager  to  marry  just  as  we  advised,  and  I 
think  that  both  of  you  ^'ould  he  happier  if  no  outsiders 
were  present  to  make  fun  of  your  husband  and  you  during 
the  honeymoon.” 

Ida  \\  ingate  had  become  quite  a  practical  woman  since 
she  had  acquired  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  her  by 
her  inheritance.  She  blushed,  laughed,  and  said  that  she 
was  trying  to  defer  her  marriage  until  the  next  spring;  but 
that  it  seemed  that  events  and  circumstances  were  trying  to 
force  her  into  an  immediate  marriage. 

“That’s  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  Miss  Ida.  Let's 
call  the  girls  down  from  Fredonia  to  stand  up  with  you 
at  a  quiet  little  ceremony  with  only  a  few  friends  present, 
and  afterwards  we  will  throw  rice  and  old  shoes  at  you  as 
you  start  for  the  West.” 
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** Well,"  said  she,  “I  will  think  about  it.  I  am  more 
eager  than  1  can  say  to  see  the  old  ranch  again.” 

With  that  she  left  the  office. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  and  Terry  heard  from  Evelyn  and 
Mary  that  Miss  Wingate  had  written  them,  saying  that  if 
they  would  come  down  and  see  her  married  and  accompany 
her  and  her  husband  out  to  her  ranch,  she  would  set  the 
day  at  once. 

“But,  Fred,”  wrote  Evelyn,  “I  don’t  think  it  would  be 
much  pleasure  for  us  to  go  out  to  her  ranch  before  she  has 
had  her  new  home  built;  for  Mary  and  I  remember  many 
things  that  you  and  brother  told  us  about  your  former  visit 
out  there.  Now,  you  and  brother  consult  about  it  and  let 
us  know  the  result  of  your  careful  deliberation.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?”  Fred  asked,  when 
they  had  both  read  the  letter  over  together. 

“Fred,”  replied  Terry,  “I  don’t  want  to  act  as  a  chaper¬ 
one  for  a  young  married  couple  anywhere  out  West.” 

“Ditto,”  chuckled  Fred.  “But  we’ll  have  to  put  up 
some  good  excuse.  What  sort  of  one  can  we  get  up?” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  said  Terry.  “Let’s  tell  them  that  we 
are  under  some  sort  of  a  promise  to  go  elsewhere.  Say, 
let's  pay  a  visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  remember  some  time  ago 
hearing  Evelyn  say  that  she  would  really  like  to  visit  that 
famous  place.  I  believe  I  was  telling  at  the  time  a  story 
that  a  friend  had  told  me  about  rowing  in  a  river  in  those 
caverns,  when  he  caught  a  fish  that  had  no  eyes.” 

“Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  this  country  that 
•we  have  never  visited,  Fred,  and  we  might  as  well  take  it 
in,  without  going  further  West  this  season.” 

“Well,  we’ll  make  that  our  excuse,  at  least,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent;  but  what  in  thunder  would  we  do  if  Ida  suggested 
that  she  and  Caldwell  take  it  in  with  us?” 

“Well,  the  joke  would  be  on  us,  then;  and  there  would 
be  no  backing  out.” 

After  a  while  both  the  boys  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
girls  that  they  must  have  a  previous  engagement  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Kentucky  and  go  to  the  Mammoth  Caves, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  girls  wrote  Ida  that  they  would 
come  down  to  see  her  married,  after  which  they  would 
join  them  in  their  trip  westward  as  far  as  Kentucky. 

Ida  thought  that  was  about  the  best  thing  to  do,  so  she 
set  the  day  and  set  young  Broker  Caldwell  beside  himself 
with  joy.  He  at  once  began  making  preparations  for  the 
event,  and  but  for  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  advice  would  have 
chartered  a  car  to  take  them  all  the  way  out  to  South 
Dakota. 

“Don’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,  my  boy,”  said  Fred. 
“Just  go  together  in  a  sleeper,  and  get  off  at  Watson,  behav¬ 
ing  like  an  old  couple  that  has  been  married  a  year  or  two. 
You  will  both  be  happier  in  building  up  the  home  your- 
and  when  you  have  it  comfortably  furnished  and 
have  had  other  necessary  houses  built  on  the  ranch,  then 
von  will  be  in  a  condition  to  entertain  friends;  but,  if  you 
Irf,  to  ptii ting  on  any  airs,  as  if  trying  to  dazzle  those 
r  good -hearted  fellows  out  on  the  plains  with  a  dis¬ 


play  of  wealth,  they  will  laugh  at  you  and  have  loads  of 
fun  at  your  expense.” 

Both  the  boys  fairly  loaded  him  up  with  good  advice. 

Meanwhile  Evelyn  and  Mary  came  down  to  the  city,  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  as  bridesmaids  for  the  happy  couple. 

By  Fred’s  advice  Caldwell  formally  withdrew  from  Wall 
street,  saying  that  he  was  going  West  to  live  on  a  ranch, 
and  that  when  his  friends  saw  him  again  they  would  see 
a  man  in  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  broad-brimmed  hat,  boots 
and  spurs.  He  invited  a  few  personal  friends  among  the 
brokers  to  witness  his  marriage. 

Ida  also  invited  a  few  of  her  friends,  and  she  insisted  that 
the  ceremony  take  place  in  a  church,  and  that  they  take  the 
train  westward  immediately  after;  so,  on  the  evening  of  the 
appointed  day,  nearly  a  score  of  carriages  stopped  in  front 
of  the  church  uptown,  and  the  invited  friends  filed  in; 
and,  of  course,  found  several  hundred  others  seated  and 
waiting  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Fred  and  Evelyn,  and  Terry  and  Mary  preceded  the 
couple  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar,  while  murmurs  of  admira¬ 
tion  were  heard  on  all  sides  from  brokers  and  others  among 
the  spectators  for  the  bride  and  her  two  maids,  and  they 
Were  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  they  received. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over  wfith  and  then  the  bridal 
party  retired,  returning  to  the  carriages  outside. 

>  The  happy  couple  entered  their  carriage  and  were  driven 
off  down  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Fred  and  Evelyn  and  Terry  and  Mary  boarded  the  train 
with  them. 

Fred  had  bought  tickets  for  the  party,  and  of  course  gave 
the  bridegroom  those  belonging  to  him,  bidding  him  good¬ 
night  after  they  had  traveled  a  few  miles. 

Just  before  daylight,  though,  the  coach  in  which  Fred 
and  Terry  and  the  girls  were  traveling  was  switched  off  on 
another  road,  leaving  the  happy  broker  and  his  wife  to 
continue  their  journey  toward  the  Mississippi. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  entered 
the  breakfast  car,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  others  were  not  on  hoard  the  train. 

Caldwell  sent  one  of  the  porters  through  the  train, 
searching  for  them,  and  by  that  means  learned  that  they 
had  turned  southward  at  Cleveland;  but,  of  course,  they 
were  sufficiently  happy  with  each  other  not  to  grieve  over 
their  friends’  desertion. 

The  train  that  Fred’s  party  was  on  went  on  through  to 
Cincinnati,  ^nd  there  they  stopped  over  for  a  day  or  two 
to  see  friends  and  visit  places  of  interest. 

They  heard  nothing  more  from  the  newly  married  couple 
until  the  latter  reached  Watson. 

Then  Caldwell  found  a  dispatch  there  from  Fred  ad¬ 
dressed  in  care  of  the  passenger  agent,  tendering  him  and 
his  bride  congratulations  and  many  expressions  of  good 
wishes  for  their  happiness. 

The  dispatch  was  dated  at  the  hotel  at  Cincinnati,  and 
two  days  later,  just  a  little  before  they  were  going  to  leave 
for  Kentucky,  an  answer  enmo  to  the  hotel  for  them. 

It.  was  signed  by  both  Caldwell  and  his  bride,  and  was  so 
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very  gushing  in  tone  that  as  the  girls  read  it  they  laughed 
heartily. 

V 

“Girls,”  said  Terry,  “that  is  going  to  be  a  very  happy 
match.  They  are  both  very  sensible  people,  very  much 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  between  them,  they  have  mon¬ 
ey  enough  to  render  them  comfortable  for  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives.” 

“Brother/’  Evelyn  asked,  “do  you  think  that  Mr.  Cald- 
.  well  will  be  pleased  with  the  change  from  Wall  street  to 
a  ranch  out  West?” 

“Yes,  everything  will  be  so  new  to  him  that  he  will 
really  enjoy  it.  Ida  will  make  him  ride  all  over  that  ranch 
at  least  once  a  day,  with  her  by  his  side.  He  is  very  fond 
of  horseback  exercise,  and  so  is  she.  The  cowboys  on  the 
place  will  laugh  at  him,  maybe  they  will  get  him  on  a 
bucking  broncho  and  give  him  a  taste  of  that  sort  of  exer¬ 
cise;  but  she  will  see  that  they  don’t  make  sport  of  him;  for 
she  is  a  young  woman  of  considerable  nerve.” 

That  day  they  crossed  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  and 
w’ent  over  to  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  There,  they  spent 
the  day,  visiting  the  capital  and  a  fewr  friends  ilving  over 
there,  whom  Fred  and  Terry  knew’.  They  w*ere  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  young  athletes  who  had  played  baseball  for 
an  audience  of  over  fifty  thousand  people  over  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  their  presence  in  the  city  wras  quickly  made 
known. 

Fred  persuaded  the  girls  to  consent  to  remain  over  there 
and  attend  a  reception  at  the  hotel  that  evening. 

The  girls,  of  course,  had  brought  their  trunks  along 
with  them,  and  were  prepared  for  such  an  occasion:  so 
they  were  the  belles  of  the  evening,  while  Fred  and  Terry 
were  practically  lions,  for  Kentucky  had  a  big  sporting  ele¬ 
ment.  1 

It  is  a  State  famous  for  its  fine  horses  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
men,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  admired  by  both  sexes,  for 
they  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making  themselves  agree¬ 
able  with  everyone  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

The  girls  told  a  number  of  lady  friends  that  they  wyere 
in  Kentucky  for  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  famous  Mam¬ 
moth  Caves.  Quite  a  number  of  the  ladies  told  them  that 
they  w’ould  experience  sensations  there  that  would  be  new 
to  them. 

Said  one: 

“You  can’t  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  you  are  away 
down  under  the  ground  like  one  buried.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  THE  GIRLS  VISIT  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVES. 

I  he  famous  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky  are  in  Ed¬ 
mondson  county,  about  seventy-five  miles  southw’est  from 
Louisville.  They  are  without  doubt  the  most  famous  and 
interesting  caverns  known  in  the  whole  civilized  w’orld. 
They  lie  near  Green  River.  To  reach  them  one  must  take 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  and  leave  the  train 


'  at  Glasgow  Junction.  There  one  must  take  a  narrow  gauge 
road  for  the  dark  caverns,  so  when  they  started  Fred  and 
Terry  and  the  girls  took  the  train  from  Frankfort  for  Louis¬ 
ville.  There  they  stopped  over  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
order  to  see  some  friends. 

They  stopped  at  the  famous  Galt  House. 

Fred  had  notified  some  of  their  friends  of  their  coming, 
and  within  a  few’  hours  after  their  arrival  quite  a  number 
of  his  and  Terry’s  sporting  friends  called  on  them. 

Later  on  several  wrell-know’n  society  ladies  called  on 
Evelyn  and  Mary.  Evelyn  called  for  Terry  and  told  him 
that  she  and  Mary  w’ould  go  out  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  some  of  their  lady  friends,  and  thus  leave  him  and 
Fred  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  sporting  friends. 

“All  right,”  said  Tery.  “But  we  shall  expect  you  to 
return  in  time  for  supper.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  flatter  yourself,  brother,  that  Mary 
and  I  are  going  to  fast,  for  we  have  brought  our  home 
appetites  with  us.” 

With  that  the  girls  entered  a  carriage  with  one  of  their 
lady  friends,  and  drove  off.  Fred  and  Terry  joined  their 
sporting  friends,  and  also  entered  carriages  to  visit*  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

They  w’ere  kept  going  pretty  much  all  the  afternoon. 

“Nowq  look  here,  Fred,”  said  a  w’ell-know’n  sporting 
man,  “you  are  going  dowrn  to  visit  the  caves.  Let  me  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice.  I  have  been  there  many  times,  and 
mv  advice  to  you  is  not  to  go  with  a  party  other  than  your 
owm,  and  employ  your  own  guide.  Also  let  that  guide  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  will  pay  him  yourself  for  his  services.  A 
great  many  tourists  go  dowm  there  and  club  together  and 
engage  a  guide;  and,  being  so  many,  the  guides  generally 
blackmail  them  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  should  he  be  individually  employed.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  to  en¬ 
gage  a  guide  of  our  own.” 

“All  right;  but  let  that  guide  know  what  he  is  to  expect. 
Some  of  them  expect  a  great  deal  more  than  they  agreed  to 
receive;  and  frequently  they  find  opportunities  to  enforce 
payments.” 

“Yell,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  employed  guides  frequently 
in  strange  places,  and  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  be  lib¬ 
eral  w’ith  them;  but  if  one  attempts  to  force  a  contribution 
from  me,  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  he  gets  it.” 

“Oh,  yes.  All  of  us  who  know  you  understand  that;  but 
you  are  taking  a  couple  of  ladies  down  with  you.  The 
guide,  too,  will  have  the  advantage  in  that  be  is  familiar 
w’ith  all  the  intricate  paths  through  the  caves,  and  can 
make  his  way  out,  leaving  his  party  as  thoroughly  lost  to 
the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Keep  your  party  well  together,  and  don’t  let  the 
guide  get  too  far  away  from  you.” 

“Trust  Terry  and  me  for  that,  sir.”  said  Fred,  “for  it 
will  cost  him  his  life  if  lie  tries  to  lose  us.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  you  would  be  worse  than  lost,  for  if 
you  kill  your  guide  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  vou 
to  find  your  way  out  again.” 
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“Above  everything  else/’  he  added,  “keep  your  guide 
in  siiriit.” 

o 

“Kick  here/’  put  in  Terry,  “why  does  the  company  in 
charge  of  the  caverns  employ  such  unworthy  guides  for  this 
service?” 

The  other  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said : 

“\ou  know  yourself,  Terry,  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
men.  in  such  places.  Their  victims  yield  to  their  demands 
tor  the  sake  of  the  ladies  they  are  with.” 

“All  right.  Heaven  help  the  guide,  though,  who  tries  to 
play  that  sort  of  a  game  on  us.  We  may  yield  for  the 
sake  of  the  girls,  but  when  we  come  out  again  those  guides 
will  either  have  to  return  their  blackmail  or  give  up  the 
ghost.” 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  said  nothing  to  the  girls  about 
any  possible  danger  in  visiting  the  great  cavern,  nor  did 
they  even  dream  that  it  was  possible  for  a  guide  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they  returned  to  the  Galt 
House,  and  when  they  entered  it  the  clerk  informed  them 
that  the  young  ladies  had  not  yet  returned;  but  that  there 
was  a  note  awaiting  them,  and  he  handed  it  to  them.  It 
was  from  Evelyn  and  Mary,  stating  that  the  young  ladies 
whom  they  were  visiting  had  almost  forcibly  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  and  insisted  that  they  should  stay  for  dinner 
to  meet  a  party  of  friends  who  would  come  in  to  spend  the 
evening  there,  and  that  the  bearer  of  the  note  would  wait 
for  them  in  the  carriage  in  which  they  must  come  to  the 
house. 

“Where  is  that  driver?”  Fred  asked,  when  he  had  read 
the  note. 

The  clerk  sent  a  porter  out  to  the  carriage  to  show  the 
driver  to  Fearnot. 

Fred  then  asked  the  driver  where  the  residence  was. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  have  to  go  because  our  ladies 
are  there;  but  you  will  have  to  wait  until  we  go  to  our  rooms 
and  change  our  clothes.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  said  the  driver,  who  was  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent-looking  colored  man  in  a  good  livery. 

Fred  then  went  in  and  told  Terry  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  keep  an  engagement  with  some  sporting 
friends  if  they  went  to  where  the  girls  were. 

“And  we  must  both  put,  on  our  evening  clothes,  too,” 
said  Fred.  So  they  both  went  to  their  rooms,  opened  their 
trunks  and  arrayed  themselves  in  their  best  swallow-tailed 
suits. 

Then  they  hurried  downstairs,  and  entering  the  carriage, 
were  driven  to  the  most  beautiful  residence  street  in  the 
city. 

The  carriage  soon  stopped  in  front  of  a  palatial  house. 

They  rang  the  bell  and  a  servant  opened  the  door. 

Evelyn  and  Mary,  with  three  or  four  handsomely  dressed 
ladies  received  them  in  the  hall. 

“Brother,”  said  Evelyn,  “our  friends  wouldn’t  lot  us 
go,  and  of  course  we  had  to  send  for  you  and  Fred,”  and 
with  that  she  proceeded  to  introduce  the  two  boys  to  the 
ladle#. 


Fred  and  Terry  were  very  complimentary  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  said  that  they  understood  the  way  to  force  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  surrender  by  first  capturing  their  girls  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  as  hostages. 

“Yes,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  “we  understood  the 
situation  perfectly.  We  knew  that  with  the  great  host  of 
friends  you  have  living  in  this  city  surrounding  you,  you 
would  almost  be  sure  to  make  some  engagement  for  the 
evening,  and  you  would,  in  honor  bound,  have  to  plead  a 
previous  engagement  to  a  mere  invitation  $  so  the  girls  got 
together  and  conspired  to  break  up  that  previous  engage¬ 
ment  business.  Quite  a  number  of  our  friends,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  will  be  here  after  dinner,  and  they  will  see  to  it 
that  you  enjoy  yourselves  as  well  as  you  could  anywhere  in 
Louisville.” 

With  that  they  were  marched  in  to  a  big,  sumptuously 
furnished  parlor,  where  they  enjoyed  themselves  by  con¬ 
versing  with  the  ladies  until  dinner  was  announced,  when 
Fred  and  Terry  escorted  two  of  the  young  ladies  into  the 
dining-room,  the  others  following  with  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

The  dinner  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  they  sat  at  the  table  entertaining  the  ladies  with 
stories  and  jokes. 

Wine,  of  course,  was  tendered  them;  but  neither  Mary 
nor  Evelyn,  nor  Fred  nor  Terry  tasted  any  of  it,  and  the 
hostess  seemed  to  he  somewhat  surprised,  for  she  thought 
that  like  the  average  society  lady  or  gentleman,  they 
drank  wine.  But  she  gracefully  accepted  the  situation,  and 
had  ices  and  other  drinks  substituted. 

When  they  left  the  table  they  returned  to  the  handsome¬ 
ly  furnished  parlor,  and  other  guests  began  arriving.  In  a 
little  while  more  than  a  score  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
arrived. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  acquainted  with  the  majority  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  probably  with  one-half  of  the  ladies, 
so  they  were  kept  there  until  nearly  midnight. 

They  had  music,  singing,  and  dancing;  and,  of  course, 
Fred  and  Terry  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  limit. 

At  that  late  hour  a  carriage  was  provided  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  hotel,  where  the  clerk  informed  them  that 
nearly  a  dozen  messages  had  come  in,  inquiring  for  them. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Fred  and  Terry  en¬ 
tered  a  carriage  and  called  at  several  places  where  they  had 
agreed  to  call  the  night  before,  and  explained  why  they 
had  failed  to  keep  their  engagements. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen*,  “those  ladies  played 
a  sharp  trick  on  yon.  But  we  were  very  much  disappointed. 
We  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  both  been  sand-bagged, 
and  we  came  very  near  reporting  your  very  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  to  the  police,  for  we  know  all 
about  your  punctuality,  and  were,  of  course,  puzzled.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  were  captured  and  had  to 
submit;  hut  we  had  a  glorious  time.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  returned  the  other.  “The  ladies  in  that  fam¬ 
ily  are  known  as  the  best  entertainers  in  this  city.  They 
knew  that  you  were  here  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they 
put  up  the  job  on  you  and  executed  it  finely.” 
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Fred  at  once  promised  that  they  would  stay  another  day 
and  make  good  their  engagements  at  the  famous  Louisville 
club-house. 

Evelyn  also  notified  their  hostess  of  the  night  before 
that  she  and  Mary  would  remain  in  the  city  another  day 
before  going  to  the  Mammoth  Caves,  so  the  ladies  Called 
for  them  again,  and  kept  charge  of  them  all  that  day  long. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “in  .order  to  keep  our  engagements 
at  the  club-house,  we’ll  take  supper  there  and  keep  away 
from  the  hotel.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  That  will  make  the  girls  mad.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  trust  those  girls  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  they  will  understand  at  once  that  we  are 
playing  hide-and-seek.” 

Fred  laughed  and  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  so  they 
remained  at  the  club-house  until  midnight. 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  they  learned  from  the 
clerk  that  the  ladies  had  returned  an  hour  previous,  and 
had  probably  retired;  so  they  also  retired  to  their  own 
room,  without  seeing  the  girls  that  night.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  met  them  in  the  breakfast  room,  when  Evelyn 
and  Mary  began  at  once  telling  them  of  the  nice  time  they 
had  missed. 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “did  any  of  the  ladies  miss  us?” 

“Yes,  and  the  gentlemen,  too,”  replied  Evelyn.  “Two 
of  them  actually  went  out  in  search  of  you.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  should  behave  that  way  about  it.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be.  You  ought  to  understand  that 
we  want  a  change  once  in  a  while.  Girlie-girlie  all  the  time 
becomes  monotonous.” 

“That’s  up  to  you,  Mary,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  replied  Mary.  “At  least,  you  can’t  make 
me  take  it  that  way.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  hurry  up/’  said  Fred,  looking  at  his 
watch,  “for  we  will  have  to  take  the  train  in  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  put  on 
strong  woollen  skirts,  and  your  strongest  boots,  for  you 
will  find  it  a  little  rough  traveling  in  perambulating  the 
caves.” 

So  the  girls  hurried  up  to  their  rooms,  and  hastily  made 
the  changes  that  Fred  had  suggested. 

When  they  came  down  both  the  boys  recognized  the 
suits  as  having  been  worn  before  when  they  were  with 
them  on  a  certain  picnic  up  in  the  North  Woods. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “they’ve  got  on  their 
fighting  togs.” 

“Yes,  so  they  have;  and  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

They  were  to  leave  their  trunks  at  the  hotel  until  they 
returned  from  their  visit  to  the  famous  caverns,  but  of 
course,  each  of  the  girls  carried  a  little  bag  in  her  hand. 

They  entered  a  carriage  and  were  driven  to  the  depot, 
where  they  found  two  parties,  each  in  a  little  group  to 
themselves,  going  on  the  same  errand;  but  not  until  they 
arrived  at  Glasgow  Junction  did  they  know  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

There  they  entered  the  cars  of  the  little  narrow-gauge 
road  and  were  soon  whirling  through  the  forests  in  the 


direction  of  the  cavern.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the 
place  the  parties  were  surrounded  by  guides  seeking  em¬ 
ployment. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let’s  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  about  se¬ 
lecting  a  guide.” 

“All  right;  you  go  ahead,  and  I’ll  look -after  the  girls.” 

The  conductor  on  the  train,  contrary  to  custom,  had 
suggested  to  Fred  that  he  hire  a  certain  Jack  Baldwin  as 
a  guide. 

“Why?”  Fred  asked.  “Is  he  any  better  than  the  oth¬ 
ers?” 

“Well,  many  tourists  think  so,  sir.” 

“  Does  Baldwin  pay  you  a  commission  on  all  tourists  you 
send  to  him?” 

“No,  sir,”  the  conductor  replied,  rather  indignantly. 
“But  I  spoke  to  you  because  I  see  that  you  have  charge 
of  two  young  ladies  whom  I  have  never  seen  visit  the  caves 
before,  and  therefore  think  that  they  must  he  more  or  less 
nervous.” 

•  *.  « 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “That  is  a  reasonable  excuse; 
hut  there  are  ladies  in  the  other  parties,  too.” 

“Oh,  yes;  hut  they  have  been  here  before.  I  believe 
Baldwin  knows  every  foot  of  the  two  hundred  miles  of 
passages  inside  the  caves.” 

“That’s  a  good  recommendation,”  remarked  Fred.  “But 
you  can  bet  your  life  we  are  not  going  to  travel  any  two 
hundred  miles  under  the  ground.  Possibly  five  miles  will 
be  the  limit.  But  how  about  that  little  hotel  back  there 
at  the  Junction?  If  we  should  be  late  in  returning,  could 
we  get  decent  lodging  there  for  the  night  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  They  are  good,  plain  people,  who  don’t  put 
on  any  style,  hut  the  fare  there  is  good  and  wholesome.” 

Among  the  guides  Fred  saw'  that  there  was  one  who  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  conductor,  and  when  he  gave  the  fellow 
the  wink  he  sprang  to  his  side. 

The  conductor  then  introduced  him  to  Fred,  saying: 

“This  is  Mr.  Baldwin,  sir.” 

The  guide  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  promptly 
extending  his  hand,  and  asking  Fred  if  he  were  in  search 
of  a  guide. 

“l"es,”  said  Fred.  “We  don’t  expect  to  visit  every  part 
of  the  caves,  but  we  do  want  to  see  the  most  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  and  places.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I  can  show  you  everv  passage  in  the 
caves,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  do  so.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  It’s  a  pity  that  there  is  no  hotel  in 
there,  where  tourists  can  live  until  they  get  tired  of  it.” 

The  other  parties  secured  guides,  and  they  all  prepared 
to  go  in  together. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  went  along  right  behind  Baldwin,  with 
Terry  and  Fred  following.  The  other  parties  followed  be¬ 
hind  their  guides,  but  ahead  of  Baldwin.  Fred  preferred 
to  let  them  precede  him. 

Each  guide  was  provided  with  torches,  manufactured, 
for  the  purpose,  so  skillfully  that  one  would  last  a  long 
time. 
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Evidently  there  was  a  little  factory  somewhere  engaged 
in  that  business  for  a  living. 

Fred  greatly  admired  their  construction,  and  called 
Evelyn's  attention  to  it. 

‘•Yes,"  said  she,  “1  want  to  take  one  of  those  torches 
home  with  me.” 

“Well,  I'll  buy  a  couple  and  have  them  sent  home  by' 
express;  for  they  would  be  quite  a  curiosity  among  your 
friends  at  Fredonia.” 

The  entrance  to  the  cavern  was  by  a  stairway  of  stone 
which  seemed  to  have  been  built  there  by  the  hand  of  na¬ 
ture;  but  it  was  probably  true  that  the  hands  of  man  had 
much  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  steps. 

Of  course,  many  rough  places  had  been  cut  away,  and 
made  smooth  by*  the  footsteps  of  those  entering  the  caves. 

Down,  down  they  descended;  and  pretty  soon  the^ool  air 
of  the  cavern  enveloped  them;  and  the  darkness  forced  the 
guides  to  stop  and  light  their  torches. 

Then  the  girls  began  to  cling  closer  to  their  escorts, 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  penetrate  the  darkness  beyond 
the  range  of  the  light  of  the  torches. 

In  some  places  they  could  see  the  stone  vaults  over¬ 
head  and  in  others  the  eye-sight  could  not  reach  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  which  carried  with  it  a,  certain  degree  of  mystery 
that  actually  caused  the  girls  to  shiver. 

Occasionally  Fred  would  ask  Baldwin  questions  about 
certain  passages,  and  the  guide  answered  very  respectfully, 
giving  the  requested  information. 

By  and  by  Mary  and  Evelyn  wanted  to  stop  and  inspect 
some  of  the  stalactite  formations. 

“Oh,  Mary,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “just  look  at  that,  and 
think,  too,  it  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  has  been  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  assuming  that  form.” 

The  guide  tried  to  add  to  their  fund  of  information  by 
stories  that  he  had  at  his  finger’s  ends  to  repeat  to  every 
party  whom  he  piloted  through  the  intricacies  of  the  un¬ 
derground  world,  through  which  he  was  now  leading  them. 
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could  not  see  the  roof  over  their  heads,  nor  the  walls  on 
either  side,  unless  they  went  up  against  them. 

“Oh,  Evelyn,”  exclaimed  Mary,  “just  think  that  we 
are  down  under  the  ground,  hundreds  of  feet.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Evelyn.  “We  are  practically  out  of  the 
world.” 

J ust  then  Mary  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  a  bat  flew  so  close 
by  her  face  that  she  almost  felt  the  touch  of  its  wing. 
She  uttered  a  little  scream  of  alarm,  and  Terry  slipped 
an  arm  around  her  waist  and  held  her  close  to  him,  asking 
what  was  the  matter. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “I  felt  the  wing  of  something  brush  by 
my  face.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing  but  a  bat,”  exclaimed  the  guide. 
“They  are  harmless;  for  they  can  see  in  the  darkness,  the 
same  as  owls.” 

“Isn’t  there  any  danger  of  one  flying  direct  in  one’s 
face?”  Evelyn  inquired. 

“No,  unless  the  bat  should  happen  to  be  blinded  by  tTie 
glare  of  the  light.” 

The  guide  told  some  blood-curdling  stories,  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  which  both  Fred  and  Terry  quickly  recognized,  and 
both  the  boys  made  it  a  point  to  let  him  know  that  they 
were  not  believing  .them;  but  they  had  their  effect  on  the 
girls. 

The  guide,  though,  seemed,  a  bit  disposed  to  resent  Fred’s 
and  Terry’s  expressions  of  unbelief;  but  they  simply  laugh¬ 
ed  at  him.  Once  Mary  suggested  that  she  had  seen  enough, 
and  would  like  to  return. 

“Oh,  thunder!  Don’t  you  let  that  guide’s  stories  fright¬ 
en  you,  dear,”  said  Terry.  “We  are  here  now,  and  we  want 
to  see  all  that  is  worth  seeing.” 

Whereupon  the  guide  remarked: 

“You  couldn’t  see  everything  worth  seeing  in  this  cave 
if  you  came  in  here  every  day  for  a  year,  sir.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Terry.  “But  we  will  go  along 
through  the  old  beaten  paths,  and  see  as  much  as  we  can, 
anyway.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
strange  curiosities  down  here  under  the  ground,  and  we 
have  read  of  some  of  them  which  we  would  like  to  see. 
Can  you  lead  us  to  that  famous  phenomenon  called  the 
Echo  river?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  can  lead  you  to  it,  for  it  is  a  great  world 


Each  guide  conducted  his  party  through  different  chan¬ 
nels  or  passages,  and  they  were  all  equally  satisfied. 

Fred  had  been  in  the  caves  before,  but  a  visitor  might  go 
there  a  hundred  times  and  pass  through  different  passages 
at  each  visit.  Each  passage  that  they  entered  caused  Mary 
and  Evelyn  to  utter  exclamations  of  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion,  and  they  declared  that  the  sights  were  simply  mar¬ 
velous.  There  were  wonderful  formations  of  stalactites  in 
almost  every  chamber,  some  of  which  were  perfectly  as¬ 
tounding  in  size  and  formation. 

Some  of  the  passages  were  simply  immense,  so  much 
: o  that  some  of  them  made  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  visitor-  that  they  were  simply  walking  about  on  a 
dark  night,  for  by  the  light  of  the  guide’s  torch  they 
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within  itself.” 

“Well,  one  don’t  expect  to  see  all  the  world,  either  above 
ground  or  beneath  it;  but  there  are  some  well-known  curi¬ 
osities  that  we  do  want  to  see.” 

Just  then  Mary  stumbled  and  came  near  falling,  for  in 
many  places  there  were  rough  spots  where  boulders  of  rock 
of  various  sizes  were  scattered  about,  over  which  people 
often  stumbled.  ^ 

“Dear,”  said  Terry,  “be  careful  and  look  where  you  are 
stepping.” 

“My,”  she  laughed.  “Terry,  how  can  one  look  in  two 
directions  at  the  same  time?  If  I  am  looking  down  all 
the  time  to  where  my  feet  are  I  will  miss  too  many  things 
that  I  want  to  see.” 
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“Well,  I  ought  to  have  brought  a  big  leather  strap  in 
with  me,  by  which  I  could  strap  you  to  me,  and  carry  you 
along  so  you  could  look  about.” 

“I'm  too  heavy  for  that,  Terry.  You  would  soon  get 
tired  of  the  burden.” 

“Come  this  way,”  said  the  guide,  leading  them  off  to  the 
right,  and  entering  another  passage  which  he  said  would 
lead  them  to  the  famous  river. 

In  several  places  he  stopped,  held  a  torch  high  above  his 
head,  and  called  their  attention  to  several  natural  forma¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  slow  process  of  Nature  in  forming  stal¬ 
actites,  some  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  immense 
icicles,  with  their  sharp  points  hanging  downward.  One 
couldn’t  help  thinking  of  what  would  happen  if  one  of 
those  stalactites  should  lose  its  hold  and  drop  down  on 
him. 

Of  course,  instant  death  would  result.  Some  of  them 
glistened  in  the  glare  of  the  light  like  icicles  made  of  pure 
water. 

“Guide,”  Evelyn  asked,  “where  does  that  river  come 
from?” 

“No  one  knows,  miss,”  was  the  reply.  “It  is  a  great 
underground  current  which  is  one  of  the  great  puzzling 
curiosities  of  this  cave.  In  some  places  it  passes  over  high 
falls,  and  disappears  into  unknown  depths.”  > 

“Has  no  effort  ever  been  made  to  trace  it  to  any  out¬ 
let?” 

“Well,  efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  but  no 
one  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  dive  into  its  unknown 
depths.  Parties  have  penetrated  many  miles  underground, 
and  could  see  where  the  waters  disappeared;  but  where  the 
final  outlet  is  remains  a  mystery.” 

“See  here,  guide,”  put  in  Fred.  “In  many  place's  the 
waters  rise  in  the  cave  and  fall  in  harmony  with  the 
freshets  of  the  Green  river  outside.” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  impression,  sir,”  returned  the  guide. 
“It  is  the  general  belief;  but  I  have  been  acting  as  guide 
for  years,  and  have  seen  Green  river  outside  overflow  its 
banks  and  be  muddy.  The  water  in  the  cave  here  would 
rise,  too,  but  it  would  be  clear.  Now,  can  you  explain, 
that?”  and  he  gave  Fred  a  very  contemptuous  look  as  he 
propounded  the  question. 

“I  can  explain  that,”  said  Fred,  “only  on  one  hypothesis, 
and  that  is  the  distance  between  the  river  outside  and  the 
river  inside.  Mud  naturally  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
slow  current  of  the  water  in  the  cavern  gives  it  a  chance 
to  settle,  and  the  water  becomes  as  clear  as  spring  water. 
The  fact  that  it  rises  and  falls  when  the  river  outside  does 
establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  connection  between  them 
somewhere.” 

“That’s  all  guess-work,  sir.  If  the  river  outside  and  the 
one  inside  are  connected,  how  id  it  that  the  eyeless  fishes 
found  in  the  cave  in  Echo  river  are  never  found  in  the 
river  outside?” 

“Well,  the  fact  that  they  are  never  found  in  Green 
river  does  not  mean  anything,  for  perhaps  the  fall  inside 


the  cave  renders  it  impossible  for  the  eyeless  fishes  to 
emerge  into  the  Green  river.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  wise  man,”  sneered  the  guide.  “Fishes 
have  been  known  to  climb  waterfalls  just  as  birds  fly  over  a 
mountain.” 

“Only  to  a  certain  height,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “It  is 
impossible  for  fish  to  swim  up  a  waterfall  above  a  certain 
height.  They  can  ascend  rapids  and  cascades  and  they 
frequently  do.  Some  of  considerable  size  have  even  been 
known  to  climb  over  the  cascades  of  the  Columbia  river 
in  Oregon;  but  only  a  few  feet  at  a  time.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  know  much  about  fish,”  retorted  the 
guide.  “You  have  perhaps  read  a  good  deal  about  them, 
and  I  guess  that  is  about  the  limit  of  your  knowledge. 
Those  eyeless  fishes  have  been  caught  with  hooks  in  these 
underground  waters,  hence  the  fact  that  they  are  blind 
doesn’t  prevent  them  from  gathering  food  for  a  living.” 

“Guide,”  said  Evelyn,  “is  it  possible  for  one  of  those 
eyless  fishes  to  be  caught?  While  we  are  In  here  I  would 

like  to  see  one  ever  so  much.” 

/ 

“Yes;  but  I  have  no  tackle  with  me.” 

“Well,  I  would  pay  something  to  see  one  of  those  fishes.” 

“Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “eyeless  fishes  are  common  in  all 
underground  waters,  for  they  live  in  perpetual  darkness, 
and  have  no  need  for  eyes.  I  remember  once  when  parties 
up  in  New  York  State  were  sinking  a  well  by  boring,  and 
after  going  down  for  several  hundred  feet  they  struck  wKat 
was  probably  an  underground  lake;  ’but  the  water  didn't 
rise.  Some  fishermen  coming  back  from  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion  up  the  Hudson  river  let  down  their  hooks  by  tying  sev¬ 
eral  long  lines  together  and  succeeded  in  catching  one  of 
those  eyeless  fishes.  It  was  the  shape  of  a  perch,  and  about 
as  broad  as  my  two  fingers.” 

The  guide  looked  Fred  in  the  face,  and  smiled  incredu¬ 
lously. 

4/ 

Fred  saw  it  and  asked  him  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

“Yes,  sir.  *  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  You  read  that 
in  some  paper,  too,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  and  talked  personally  with  two  men  who  were 
present.  My  hoipe  is  in  that  State.” 

“Well,”  said  the  guide,  “you  are  more  easily  imposed 
upon,  sir,  than  I  am.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “Guide,  this  gentleman 
is  the  hardest  man  to  impose  upon  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.” 

“Excuse  me,  miss;  but  that  is  where  you  are  greatly 
mistaken.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  fellow  was  a  blunt-spoken  man,  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  others;  so  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  try  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  but  he  turned 
to  Evelyn  and  remarked: 

“My  dear,  you  mustn’t  forget  that  troglodite?  are  wiser 
than  other  people.” 

Evelyn  looked  quizzically  at  Fred.  She  knew  what  the 
word  troglodite  meant,  that  it  referred  to  cave-dweller:  but 
the  guide  had  probably  never  heard  the  word  before  in  his 
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life,  so  he  bluntly  turned  upon  him  and  asked  what  a 
iroglodite  was. 

“Why,  a  troglodite  is  a  cave-dweller.  There  are  people 
who  live  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  dwell  in  caves, 
and  they  are  designated  by  that  name.” 

‘‘Oh,  you  are  a  smart  one,”  again  sneered  the  guide. 
“That  is  a  big  word  that  you  have  picked  up  somewhere, 
and  not  one  in  a  million  common  people  ever  heard  of  it 
before.  I  am  no  cave-dweller,  although  I  spend  nearly 
half  my  time  in  these  Mammoth  Caves,  and  have  been 
through  every  •  passage  in  them.  I  have  also  found  the 
bones  of  men  who  were  lost  and  died  in  some  of  them;  and, 
of  course,  know  more  about  caves  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived  in  one,  for  there  is  no  other  cave  in  all  the  world  like 
this  one.  You  are  a  young  man  who  think  you  know  it  all, 
and  now  before  we  return  I’ll  show  you  some  things  that 
will  prove  to  you  how  little  you  know.” 

“All  right,  guide,  that  is  just  what  I  am  here  for.  I  am 
fond  of  picking  up  information  on  any  and  every  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“OH,  you’re  willing  to  pay  for  information,  eh?  What 
is  the  color  of  your  money  ?” 

“Why,  it  bears  a  color  that  passes  in  every  bank  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  enough  of  it  to  see  us  through.” 

Had  Fred  been  above  ground  he  would  have  taken  the 
brawny  guide  to  task  for  his  impudence,  but  as  it  was, 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  Mammoth  Caves,  he  thought  it 
best  to  keep  quiet  and  on  good  terms  with  his  guide,  and 
let  him  enjoy  his  egotistical  opinions  to  the  utmost. 

Terry  believed  that  the  guide  would  be  the  most  aston¬ 
ished  man  in  all  Kentucky  when  he  and  Fred  met  outside 
of  the  caverns  again;  so  he  himself  said  nothing,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  on  with  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

By  and  by  Terry  began  praising  the  guide,  and  express¬ 
ing  great  admiration  for  his  knowledge  of  the  under¬ 
ground  world,  saying  that  he  was  astonished  that  he  hadn’t 
gotten  ahead  of  all  the  explorers  and  scientists  of  the  world, 
and  made  known  to  the  public  all  the  marvelous  secrets  of 
that  famous  cavern. 

In  a  short  time  they  came  to  another  great  vaulted  cham¬ 
ber,  through  which  the  Echo  river  flowed. 

They  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  torch  in  the  guide’s 
hand  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  Evelyn  pulled  off  her 
gloves  and  lifted  up  a  handful  of  the  water  to  see  by  the 
aid  of  the  light  whether  or  not  it  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
she  found  that  it  was  as  clear  as  spring  water. 

The  current  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

“I3  it  good  to  drink?”  Terry  inquired. 

“Yea,  sir.  I  never  saw  a  party  come  here  who  didn’t 
drink  some  of  it,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  they 
had  done  so.  It’s  like  the  clear  water  of  any  other  river  in 
taste  and  temperature,  although  I  believe  that  it  is  two  or 
three  degrees  colder  than  that  of  any  river  which  flows 
under  the  glare  of  the  sun.” 

“Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that,”  said  Fred,  as  he 
dipped  his  hand  into  the  water.  “Anyone  can  fell  that  by 
feeling  it.” 


“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “do  you  notice  how  clear  it  is?” 

“Yes;  but  the  river  outside  is  almost  as  clear.” 

“There  you  are  wrong,  sir,”  said  the  guide.  “There’s  a 
great  difference  between  the  water  to-day  in  the  Green  river 
and  the  water  in  this  river.” 

“Of  course  there’s  a  difference,”  Fred  admitted,  “for  in 
here  the  rain  never  washes  any  earth  into  the  river,  and 
maybe  the  connecting  links  between  this  river  and  the 
Green  river  are  miles  and  miles  away.” 

“Guide,”  Terry  inquired,  “is  there  no  boat  anywhere  on 
this  river  for  tourists  to  row  about  in?” 

“  Yes,  there  is  one  at  a  landing  a  little  below  here.” 

“Brother,  don’t  you  get  into  a  boat  on  this  river,”  called 
Evelyn. 

“No,”  said  Mary.  “It’s  too  dangerous.” 

“There  is  no  danger  at  all,  ladies,”  said  the  guide,  “foT 
the  outlet  is  underground,  and  the  flow  is  so  gentle  that  it 
makes  no  whirlpools  by  which  the  boat  can  be  drawn 
under.” 

t 

“All  the  same,?’  said  Evelyn,  “I  don’t  care  to  get  into 
it.” 

“Why,  miss,  you  can  feel  the  bottom  all  over  across  to 
the  other  side,  and  in  some  places  it  is  several  yards  wide, 
with  a  solid  rock  bottom.” 

But  Evelyn  still  shook  her  head,  and  said : 

“I  would  feel  safer  out  of  that  boat.” 

“Guide,”  Terry  asked,  “has  anybody  ever  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  bathe  in  this  river?” 

“Well,  I  believe  several  have  jumped  into  it  from  the 
boat  with  their  clothes  on,  which  they  changed  when  they 
went  outside.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “watch  brother,  and  don’t  let  him 
do  such  a  foolish  thing  as  that.” 

“There  is  no  danger  of  that,  dear.  He  does  some  fool¬ 
hardy  things  sometimes,  but  I  don’t  think  that  he  would 
plunge  into  this  river.  Now,  guide,  go  down  further  along 
the  shore,  and  let  us  see  other  things  of  interest.  But  tell 
me,  have  any  water  snakes  ever  been  found  in  this  river?” 

“Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  sir,”  said  the  guide. 

“Nothing  hut  those  eyeless  fishes,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  about  all,”  answered  the  guide,  with  a 
wearied  expression  in  his  voice  and  look. 

Evidently  he  had  the  impression  that  Fred  was  a  very 
tiresome  chap. 

“Say,  guide,”  put  in  Terry,  “did  you  ever  cook  and  eat 
one  of  those  fishes?” 

“No,  sir,  I  never  did.” 

“Great  Scott!  Have  you  no  curiosity  whatever?” 

“Oh,  I  reckon  I  have  as  much  as  the  average  man,  but 
I  could  get  so  much  bigger  fish  from  Green  river  outside* 
that  I  never  cared  to  bother  with  the  little  ones  that  live 
in  this  river.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  that  you  haven’t  much  curiosity.  I 
o/iee  helped  eat  a  goose  that  was  said  to  he  fifty-seven  years 
old.” 

“What  did  you  do  it  for?” 
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‘‘Just  to  see  how  tough  it  was,  and  I  tell  you  it  was  like 
eating  an  old  boot,”  replied  Terry.  “None  of  us  got  any 
of  the  meat  down,  but  my  curiosity  was  satisfied.” 

“Are  you  sure  the  goose  was  fifty^seven  years  old?” 

“Well,  l  was  a  little  bit  doubtful  about  it  until  I  tried 
to  chew  a  piece  of  the  meat,  and  then  I  could  swallow  the 
story,  if  J  could  not  swallow  the  meat.” 

“Well,  no  matter  how  tough  it  was,”  said  the  guide,  “no 
man  could  make  me  believe  that  a  goose  ever  lived  that 
long.” 

“Great  Scott,  guide!  I  have  seen  geese  that  had  been 
known  to  live  on  plantations  sixty  and  seventy  years.” 

“Well,  you  couldn't  have  known  that  personally,  sir.” 

“Oh,  but  there  were  old  people  on  those  plantations  who 
knew  all  about  it,  and  you  can  find  hundreds  of  such  in 
Kentucky;  for  the  goose  is  a  long-lived  bird.  I  know  in 
New  Yok  city  an  old  lady  eighty  years  old  who  still  has 
a  parrot  which  was  given  to  her  by  an  uncle  when  she  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Elephants  have  been  known  to 
live  for  three  hundred  years,  and  I  believe  I  have  read 
somewhere  in  a  book  about  an  old  fellow  who  lived  over 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  years.” 

“Well,  people  don't  live  that  long  nowadays.” 

“No,  because  they  don't  know  how  to  live.  In  those 
days  the  people  took  out-door  exercise;  but  now,  in  these 
days,  they  cook  their  food  too  much,  and  don’t  take  the 
right  kind  of  exercise.” 

“That’s  so,  sir,”  admitted  the  guide,  “and  the  years  are 
longer  than  they  were  in  those  days,  and  that  makes  a  big 
difference,  sir,” 

“There,  Terry!”  laughed  Fred.  “That  settles  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  old  Methuselah’s  age.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IMPUDENT  GUIDE. 

I 

Mary  Hamilton  finally  asked  the  guide  why  Echo  river 
was  so  named. 

“Because  of  its  echo,  miss,”  and  with  that  he  raised  his 
voice  and  gave  a  shrill  whoop.  For  several  minutes  the 
echo  of  the  sound  reverberated  through  the  immense  cav¬ 
erns  for  miles  and  miles,  and  the  girls  listened  in  much 
wonder. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  exclaimed  Mary,  when  the  echo  had 
ceased  to  be  heard,  “isn't  it  wonderful?” 

“I’ve  heard  similar  noises  resounding  through  the  moun- 
•  tains  where  there  were  no  vaults  overhead  other  than  the 
skies,  and  I  have  often  wondered  what  produced  it.  Many 
things  that  we  are  used  to  we  can’t  understand,  and  that  is 
one  of  them.” 

I  his,  from  Evelyn,  started  a  little  discussion  concerning 
echoes. 

I  he  guide  said  that  it  ought  to  be  easily  understood, 
whereupon  Terry  asked  him  if  he  understood  it. 


“Of  course  I  do,”  and  his  explanation  wa*  go  utterly 
absurd  that  Terry  himself  gave  a  whoop  which  the  echoe- 
sent  reverberating  through  the  vast  cavern,  and  the  guide 
thought  that  he  was  being  made  fun  of. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “if  that  isn’t  right,  what  is  your  ex¬ 
planation  of  it?”  •*  ~ .  1  * 

“I  haven’t  made  any  explanation,”  said  Terry.  “I  ain 
here  to  learn,  as  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Mammoth 
Caves.” 

“Say,  young  man,  did  you  laugh  at  your  teacher  that 
way  when  he  was  explaining  things  to  you  when  you  were 
a  school  boy?” 

“You  bet  your  life  I  didn’t,”  said  Terry,  “for  he  had  a 
bunch  of  switches  close  by,  and  if  I  had  laughed  at  him  I 
would  most  likely  have  been  forced  to  take  a  few  dancing 
lessons,  and  perhaps  made  to  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  my 
mouth.” 

The  guide  said  he  didn’t  doubt  that,  and  remarked  that 
he  wasn’t  too  old  yet  to  dance  to  his  own  music. 

Terry  agreed  with  him,  saying  that  he  had  seen  few  men 
in  his  day  that  were  too  old  to  learn  something. 

“Lead  on,  guide,” ‘suggested  Fred,  “for  we  can’t  stop 
long  in  any  one  place,”  so  the  guide  moved  off  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  they  came  to  the  boat  landing, 
where  Terry  tried  to  persuade  the  girls  to  get  into  the  boat 
with  him  and  let  the  guide  take  them  across. 

“Terry,”  said  Mary,  “I  wouldn’t  have  you  get  into  that 
boat  for  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mary?  Are  you  afraid?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  I  know  that  you  can  row  a  boat  well;  but 
you  have  never  been  here  before,  and  in  these  dark  waters, 
and  I  am  not  altogether  certain  that  you  can  tell  east  from 
west,  north  from  south.” 

“Yes,  I  can.  I  never  go  out  anywhere  without  a  pocket 
compass  with  me.” 

“Let’s  see  it,”  said  the  guide,  and  Terry  drew  out  a 
small  compass  from  his  pocket.  The  guide  looked  at  it,  and 
gave  a  contemptuous  grunt  like  an  Indian.  Both  Fred 
and  Terry  were  satisfied  that  this  was  the  first  compass  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life;  or,  if  he  had  seen  one,  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  and  had  asked  no  questions. 

“You  can’t  tell  anything  about  direction  down  in  these 
chambers,”  said  he. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can.  This  compass  would  point  in  the  right 
direction  even  in  a  cave  five  miles  deep,  for  it  would  point 
toward  the  north  star  even  were  it  buried  down  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  earth.” 

The  guide  gave  another  grunt,  and  started  off  down  the 
shore  of  the  river. 

Far  across  the  waters,  some  two  hundred  yards  or  more, 
they  saw  another  light,  where  a  guide  was  piloting  some 
tourists,  and  the  light  from  his  torch  danced  upou  the 
waters  like  a  streak  of  silver. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelvn.  “Just  see  how  still  the 
water  is.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  mirror.” 

“Nothing  disturbs  the  water,  miss.  The  fishes  don’t 
jump  here  in  this  stream,  and  it  is  only  when  one  throws  a 
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^0110  or  the  boat  is  moving  that  the  surface  is  disturbed. 

I  here  s  a  solemn  stillness  across  this  silent  river  that  is 
really  depressing.” 

Terry  wanted  to  hail  the  other  party,  but  the  guide  told 
him  that  the  echo  would  be  about  all  that  they  could  hear. 

All  the  same,  Terry  raised  his  voice,  and  sung  out : 

“Hello,  over  there,”  and  somebody  in  the  other  party 
made  some  sort  of  an  answer,  the  echoes  of  wfiich  mingled 
with  those  which  had  followed  Terry’s  call,  and  rendering  it 
completely  unintelligible. 

“There,  I  told  you  so,”  said  the  guide.  “You  don’t  seem 
to  understand.” 

By  and  by  Fred  whispered  to  Evelyn  that  he  was  going 
to  play  a  joke  on  the  guide  with  his  ventriloquism,  and 
with  that  he  began  hissing  like  an  immense  serpent. 

The  guide  suddenly  stopped  and  listened. 

“What’s  the  matter,  guide?  What  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that?” 


The  guide  didn’t  answer.  He  seemed  to  be  puzzled. 

“Guide,”  said  Terry,  “that  sounds  like  a  big  snake,  or 
the  escaping  of  steam  from  somewhere.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  I  never  heard  anything  like 
it  before.” 

“Great  Scott,  and  you’ve  been  guiding  tourists  through 
these  chambers  for  several  years.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have;  and  I  never  heard  a  noise  like  that 
before.  There  is  nothing  to  make  steam  anywhere  in  these 
chambers  and  serpents  are  unknown  here.  A  few  have 
been  killed  about  the  entrance,  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
snakes  being  found  anywhere  fifty  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.” 

The  guide  stood  there,  listening  for  some  five  minutes, 
and  then  Evelyn  squeezed  Fred’s  arm  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
stop.  The  hissing  soon  ceased,  but  the  puzzled  guide  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  somewhat  worried. 

Terry  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  from  which  direction 
the  strange  sound  came. 

“No,  I  can’t,”  and  then  he  started  on  again,  replenishing 
his  torch  as  he  proceeded. 

They  soon  entered  another  apartment,  which  in  a  short 
time  narrowed  down  until  they  could  see  the  walls  of  rock 
on  either  side  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 

They  could  feel  a  slight  breeze,  and  Terry  asked  the 
guide  where  it  came  from. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “it  comes  through  many  immense  pas¬ 
sages.” 

“Fred,”  remarked  Terry,  “isn’t  it  strange  that  these 
passages  and  great  chambers  never  assume  a  musty  smell?” 

“Yes,  I  was  thinking  about  that;  but  the  air  seems  to  be 
perfectly  pure.”  ♦ 

“It  is  the  same,  sir,  all  the  time.  There  is  pure  air  cir¬ 
culating  through  these  chambers  all  the  time,”  the  guide 
informed  them. 

“Guide,”  Fred  asked,  “has  the  greatest  depth  of  any 
of  these  vaults  ever  been  measured?” 

“No,  sir.  Of  course  not.  How  could  they  be  meas¬ 
ured?” 


“Why,  scientists  can  measure  by  certain  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  and  they  could  tell  the  depth  from  the  roof  over¬ 
head  and  get  at  it  easily.” 

“Well,  they  have  never  done  so,  sir.  There  are  some 
places  where  skyrockets  have  been  fired  off  and  they  seemed 
to  go  a  mile  high,  and  then  they  exploded  and  the  sticks 
came  down.  There  are  other  places  where  one  can  reach 
up  with  his  hand  and  feel  the  roof.” 

“Guide,  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  accidents  happen¬ 
ing,  such  as  pieces  of  stone  falling  from  the  roof?” 

“Well,  there  have  been  accidents,  but  not  from  anything 
falling  from  the  roof.  People  have  been  lost  in  here  and 
were  never  heard  from  until  afterwards,  when,  years  later, 
their  bones  were  found.” 

“Guide,”  remarked  Terry,  “how  can  anyone  get  lost 
wh^n  they  are  in  charge  of  guides?” 

“My  dear  sir,  any  number  of  fools  have  cpme  in  here 
with  guides,  and,  taking  little  torches,  have  wandered  away 
themselves.” 

“Then  the  guides  should  have  been  hanged,”  said  Ter¬ 
ry,  “for  permitting  strangers  to  do  so.” 

“We  are  not  responsible  for  what  such  fools  do,”  the 
guide  retorted.  “Every  fellow  must  follow  the  guide’s 
torch.  Nobody  but  an  idiot  would  deliberately  wander  off 
into  another  passage  way  in  the  dark,  and  those  who  do 
so  deserve  their  fate.” 

“There  is  some  truth  in  that,”  said  Fred.  “But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  responsibility  some¬ 
where;  for  instance,  suppose  an  ignorant  guide  should  take 
a  party  jn  here  and  lose  them?” 

“  The  company  has  no  ignorant  guide  in  its  employ,  sir,” 
said  the  guide. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,5  retorted  Fred.  “It  takes 
years  for  one  to  become  familiar  with  its  many  intricacies.” 

“Well,  I  am,”  returned  the  guide. 

“Suppose  he  loses  his  light,  for  instance?” 

“That  is  always  provided  against,  sir.  Nobody  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  any  further  in  than  he  has  torches  to  bring 
him  out.” 

“That’s  a  good  regulation,”  remarked  Terry. 

“It  seems  strange,”  continued  Fred,  “that  electrical 
wires  have  not  been  put  up  inside  to  extend  for  several 
miles,  and  the  lights  to  be  kept  continually  burning.” 

“That  has  been  talked  about,”  replied  the  guide,  “but 
nothing  has  been  done  as  yet.  Besides,  it  would  be  very 
expensive,  although  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  cost 
of  such  things.  For  his  own  safety  every  guide  provides 
himself  with  sufficient  torches  to  li^ht  him  out  as  well 
as  in.  If  he  goes  in  too  far  it  is  his  own  fault.” 

“Well,  electricity  is  rather  cheap,  sir,  provided  you  have 
a  plant  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.” 

Terry  then  inquired  if  one  deep  down  in  the  cave  could 
hear  the  thunder  of  a  great  storm  outside. 

“I  think  not,  sir.  At  least,  I  have  never  heard  the  thun¬ 
der  as  deep  down  below  the  surface  as  we  are  now.” 

“Have  you  never  felt  the  jar  of  a  heavy  bolt  of  thun¬ 
der?” 
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“Never,  sir.  Not  down  in  one  of  these  dark  caverns.” 

“Well,  that  is  strange.  I  have  stood  high  np  on  moun¬ 
tains  ami  felt  the  entire  mountains  shake  under  my  feet 
during  a  thunder  storm.” 

■“Well,  that  was  outside  in  the  open  air,  sir.” 

“  I  don’t  say  that  a  clap  of  thunder  couldn't  shake  the 
ground  to  the  very  center  of  the  earth,  for  there  is  nothing 
impossible  for  Nature,”  he  continued.  “Thunder  claps 
have  been  known  to  shake  the  earth,  but  just  how  far 
down  the  effect  can  be  felt  I  don’t  believe  any  man  knows. 
Here,  sir,  come  this  way,”  and  with  that  he  entered  another 
big  chamber,  where  his  torch  was  reflected  back  by  stal¬ 


actites  like  a  million  of  diamonds. 

“Oh,  my,  how  beautiful!”  exclaimed  both  the  girls,  and 
then  the  guide  swung  his  arm,  holding  the  torch  to  and 
fro,  which  made  the  reflections  change  as  though  moving 
about  far  overhead. 

“Guide,”  said  Fred,  “what  is  the  nature  of  the  rock 
which  ’forms  the  vault  of  this  immense  chamber?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  No  man  knows;  but  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it.  is  a  species  of  limestone,  and  these  stal¬ 
actites  are  said,  by  scientists,  to  be  the  result  of  the  drip¬ 
pings  of  moisture.  It  drips  more  from  .some  vaults  than 
from  others.”  • 

“Well,  then,  the  conclusion  is  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
say  a  few  thousand  years,  the  chambers  will  be  filled  by 
this  mysterious  formation  known  as  stalagmites  and. stalac¬ 
tites.”* 

“Well,  people  nowadays  don’t  bother  themselves  about 
what  may  possibly  happen  ten  thousand  years  hence.” 

“There’s  philosophy  for  you,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry. 
“That  guide  knows  a  few  things  himself.” 

Fred  then  advanced  several  theories;  but  the  guide  mere¬ 
ly  smiled,  sometimes  sneered,  and  more  than  once  said 
that  Fred  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Fearnot  smiled,  too,  at  the  remarks  of  the  guide. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  passage  way,  where  there  were 
signs  placed  around,  warning  guides  and  visitors  not  to 
enter. 

Naturally  the  two  hoys  wanted  to  know  why  those  places 
were  not  to  be  entered  and  seen. 

“On  account  of  the  danger,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  that’s  enough;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
people  should  be  permitted  to  see  such  dangerous  places.” 

“Yes,  when  fools  hear  of  dangerous  places,  they  natu¬ 
rally  want  to  see  where  the  danger  is.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  places  in  this  cave  where  a  slight  mis-step  would  send 
one  down  to  instant  d^ith.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  remarked  Terry.  “But  the  com¬ 
pany  which  is  managing  this  cave  should  protect  a  man 
"hen  he  pays  money  for  the  services  of  a  guide,  by  pro¬ 
viding  barriers  that  would  prevent  mishaps.” 


“My  dear  sir.  it  would  cost 


a  million  dollars,”  said  the 


guide. 


“Yes,”  added  Fred 
hut  such  is  the  nati 
sands  more  would  vi 


“it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
ml  curiosity  of  mankind  that  thou- 
it  the  cave  and  thus  increase  the  in¬ 


come,  and  they  would  not  only  get  their  money  back,  but 

they  would  make  a  big  profit.” 

“Oh,  ves;  vou  talk  like  one  who  thinks  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  do;  but  sensible  men  know  better.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  guide  was  becoming  impudent;  but  he 
knew  that  it  wouldn’t  do  to  raise  a  row  with  him  about  it 
until  after  th^  return  to  the  outer  world. 

Terry  knew  that  that  was  just  what  was  coming,  and 
that  if  there  were  not  too  many  guides  present  at  the  time 
Guide  Baldwin  would  have  considerable  trouble  on  his 
hands. 

By  and  by  Terry  asked  the  question  as  to  how  far  they 
had  come  since  entering  the  cave,  and  the  guide  turned  and 
asked  him  how  far  he  thought  they  had  come. 

Terry  replied, that  he  thought  they  had  possibly  come  a 
mile  or  so. 

“We  have  come  four  miles,  sir,”  the  guide  said. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mary;  “and,  of  course,  we  have  got 
to  walk  four  miles  back  before  We  can  get  out.  Please 
let’s  go  back  now,  for  we  won’t,  be  able  to  walk  any  further 
if  we  have  to  walk  the  four  miles  again.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mary,”  said  Fred.  “The  guide  is  try¬ 
ing  to  have  fun  with  you.-  It  is /barely  possible  that  we 
have  come  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  that  is  a  long  way 
under  the  ground,  let  me  tell  you;  but  I  will  bet  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  we  have  not  come  the  half  of  four  miles.” 

“See  here,  sir,”  said  the  guide,  rather  belligerently, 
“do  you  think  that  I  am  lying  about  it?” 

“I  didn’t  say  so,”  replied  Fred.  “But  I  am  an  experi¬ 
enced  walker,  having  tramped  many  hundred  miles  in  my 
day  and  hence  I  know,  by  experience,  that  we  haven’t  trav¬ 
eled  four  miles  since  we  entered  the  cave.” 

“That  shows  how  little  you  know  about  such  things,  sir. 
You  all  have  been  so  interested  in  the  sights  you  have  seen 
that  vou  forgot  all  about  the  distance  vou  have  come.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  deceiving  things  in  the  world.  If  you  had 
been  walking  along  some  highway,  with  nothing  to  excite 
your  wonder  and  interest  and  admiration,  you  would  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  long  walk  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
have  this  distance  into  the  cave.” 

“I  understand  that  perfectly  well,”  said  Fred,  “and  the 
comparison  you  make  to  a  broad  highway  with  nothing  to 
excite  the  mind  is  a  very  good  one:  hut  I  am  willing  to  test 
the  matter  with  you.  A\  e  ci\n  make  some  mark  at  anv  place 
hereabout,  which  could  easily  be  recognized,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  and  measure  the  trip  back  from  the  entrance;  and,  if 
it  measures  over  two  miles  I  will  pay  you  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  mile,  and  if  it  measures  four  miles  I  will  double  the 
amount.” 


“Would  you  pav  cash,  sir?”  the  guide  asked, 
es,  hack  at  the  hotel  at  the  Junction.” 


“Flow  would  you  measure  the  distance,  sir?” 

“By  measuring  tape,  or  a  trail  of  twine,  which  we  could 
tie  to  flic  stake  at  the  entrance.” 

“My  dear  sir.  you  couldn't  buv  twine  enough.  <hort  of 
Louisville,  to  measure  the  distance,”  and  the  guide  became 
more  impudent  as  the  conversation  went  on.  until 
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Anally  told  him  that  he  must  not  forget  that,  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  and  with  parties  who  were  able  to 
protect  them. 

The  guide  sneeringly  remarked  that  he  couldn't  protect 
even  himself,  much  less  the  ladies. 

“There/'  said  Fred,  “you  betray  your  ignorance,  for  in 
my  hand  you  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  ten-year-old 
boy.”  ....  . 

At  that  the  guide  fairly  guffawed,  and  Terry,  in  a  spirit 
of  fun,  guffawed,  too. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “stop  that  sort  of  talk.  The  guide 
doesn't  know  you;  and,  of  course,  being  a  big  strong  man 
himself,  he  doubtless  thinks  that  he  can  handle  you  like  a 
ten-vear-old  child.” 

“So  I  can,”  the  guide  promptly  remarked.  “I  could 
wring  his  neck  as  the  cook  wrings  the  neck  of  a  chicken.” 

At  that  Terry  began  chuckling,  and  Mary  tried  to  stop 
him.  i 

“Oh,  you-  don’t  believe  it,  eh?”  said  the  guide.  “Just 
look  at  that  arm,”  and  he  changed  his  torch  from  his  right 
hand  to  his  left,  and  held  out  the  right  arm  for  Terry  to 
feel  of  the  muscles. 

Terrv  felt  of  the  muscles,  of  his  arm  from  his  wrist  nearly 
to  his  shoulder,  and  said;:  7 

“Very  good.  But  it  is  all  putty.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  FEARNOT  IN  A  DEATH-TRAP. 
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“Call  that  putty!”  exclaimed  the  guide,  clenching  his 
fist  in  order  to  harden  his  muscles. 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  holding  out  his  right  arm,  and  clench¬ 
ing  his  fist,  “feel  of  my  arm,”  and  he  held  his  arm  out 
for  the  guide  to  feel  of  it. 

The  guide  grasped  it  just  above  the  elbow,  and  felt  it 
clear  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  felt  like  a  cord  of  iron. 

“Good  Lord,”  said  he,  “haven’t  you  got  something  up 
your  sleeve?  That  doesn’t  feel  like  a  man’s  arm.” 

“There’s  nothing  there  but  the  natural  arm,”  replied 
Terry’.  , 

The  guide  let  his  right  hand  run  down  the  arm  to  where 
it  encountered  Terry’s  clenched  fist. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  never  felt  of  an  arm  so  hard  as 
yours.” 

“Well,  then,  you  ought  to  feel  my  friend’s  arm.  It  is 
like  an  arm  of  solid  steel.”  / 

The  guide  reached  out  hi?  hand  and  felt  of  Fred’s  arm, 
who  raised  it  and  clenched  his  fist  to  harden  the  muscles. 

“Guide,”  -aid  Terry,  “there’s  an  arm  for  you.  It’s  like 
a  bar  of  steel,  just  as  T  said  before.  Talk  about  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  wring  his  neck  like  a  chicken,  he  can  put  his  left 
\y„n<]  on  votir  shoulder?,  and  jerk  your  head  off  with  his 
rig!/  Hr  a  hunter  doe?  a  quail’s  head,  yet  he  is  as  mild  and 
gr  as  a  woman,  and  wouldn’t  harm  a  fly,  so  you  see 


that  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  he  couldn’t  pro¬ 
ject  himself.” 

The  guide  said  nothing  to  that.  He  replenished  his 
torch,  taking  it  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  said: 

“Come  on.  We  wrill  go  just  a  little  further,  and  then 
we’ll  return  to  the  entrance;  but  we  will  go  by  another 
route,  for  there  unuld  be  no  pleasure  in  returning  the  same  - 
way.” 

“Guide,”  Evelyn  asked,  “will  your  torches  hold  out  un¬ 
til  you  reach  the  entrance?” 

“Yes,  miss.  Every  guide’s  personal  safety  depends  upon 
his  providing  himself  with  a  sufficiency  of  torches.” 

“Then  please  don’t  waste  any  more  time  in  showing  us 
curiosities,  for  if  we  have  really  come  four  miles  inside,  we 
will  be  tired  enough  when  we  get  out.” 

“Yes,  miss,  you  have  no  idea  how  far  we  have  come.  I 
must  say  that  the  endurance  of  you  two  ladies  is  far  above 
the  average  of  those  who  visit  here.” 

“Oh,  I’m  a  pretty  good  walker,”  said  Evelyn, .  good- 
naturedly,  “and  so  is  Mary.  As  you  say,  we  can  naturally 
walk  further  when  we  are  interested  in  sights  by  the  way- 
side.”  |  * 

A  dispute  now  arose  between  Fred  and  the  guide,  and 
the  fellow  became  so  insulting  that  Fred  lost  all  patience 
and  threatened  to  report  him. 

He  then  entered  another  cave,  and  Fred  and  Terry,  lead¬ 
ing  the  girls,  followed  close  behind  him. 

The  fellow  was  surly,  and  evidently  in  a  very  moody 
frame  of  mind.  The  passageway  was  rather  rough,  and  on 
either  side  they  saw  other  passageways  leading  off  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  He  walked  rather  faster  than  common 
sense  would  have  required  on  account  of  the  roughness  and 
the  ladies,  and  Fred  gently  reminded  him  of  that  fact,  but 
he  said: 

“Wait  a  minute,  sir.” 

Fred  was  just  going  to  ask  him  what  he  was  waiting  for, 
when  he  turned  and  stepped  forward  into  another  passage, 
and  the  next  instant,  they  found  themselves  in  total  dark¬ 
ness. 

“Hello,  hello!”  said  Terry.  “Keep  still,  you  girls. 
Don’t  move  a  foot,  or  you  will  bump  against  one  of  the 
walls  and  bruise  yourselves.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  don’t  like  this  at  all.  When 
he  comes  back  please  don’t  have  any  words  with  him,  for 
I  believe  he  is  a  dangerous  man.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,  dear,”  said  Fred.  “But  we’ll  keep 
quiet  and  wait  for  him,”  and  for  fully  a  half  hour  they 
stood  there  in  that  intense  darkness  waiting  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  light  of  his  torch. 

Then  Fred  heard  both  Evelyn  and  Mary  breathing  hard. 

“Girls,  just  keep  still,”  said  he.  “I  think  that  a  few 
paces  from  the  right  T  saw  two  boulders  on  which  you  can 
sit  and  rest  while  waiting  for  that  guide.” 

“Look  out,  Fred,”  said  Terry.*  “Don’t,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  get  ten  paces  away  from  us.” 

“Don’t  worry,  I  won’t  go  further  than  that,  and,  of 
course,  you  can  reach  me  by  the  sound  of  my  voice.” 


I 
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The  girls  heard  him  moving  about,  looking  for  the  two 
boulders  he  had  spoken  of. 

By  and  by  they  heard  him  say : 

‘‘Here’s  a  good  seat  for  one  of  you,  so  just  follow  the  di¬ 
rection  of  my  voice.” 

“Fred,  is  it  large  enough  for  Mary  and  me,  both?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

Then  they  both  started  toward  him,  and  in  a  minute  or 
so,  both  stumbled  and  fell  over  other  and  smaller  boulders, 
and  hurt  themselves  not  a  little  bit. 

“Be  careful,  girls,”  he  called.” 

They  both  began  moaning,  and  Fred  said : 

“Just  stay  where  you  are,  until  I  get  to  you.  Terry, 
look  out  for  Mary  and  don’t  let  her  take  a  step  until  you 
get  your  hands  on  her.” 

“All  right,  Fred.  I've  got  hold  of  her  arm  now,”  and 
the  next  moment  Fred  had  hold  of  Evelyn’s  arm,  and  was 
leading  her  to  the  boulder  he  had  gone  in  search  of. 

Just  then  they  saw  a  glimmer  of  light  across  the  rough 
passageway,  and  in  another  moment,  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  they  caught  sight  of  the  guide. 

“Ah,  there  he  is,”  sung  out  Terry.  “Hurry  around  this 
way,  guide,  with  your  light,  for  these  ladies  in  moving  just 
a  few  steps  have  hurt  themselves.” 

In  response  the  guide  fairly  hissed  a  curse  at  all  four  of 
them. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  guide?”  Fred  inquired. 

The  treacherous  guide  now  came  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
wall  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

“I  am  going  to  desert  you!”  he  yelled  fiercely. 

Fred  shook  his  fist  at  the  man  and  answered : 

“Do  so  at  your  peril!” 

“I  run  no  peril  at  all,”  hissed  the  guide.  “I  can  extin¬ 
guish  this  light  and  leave  you  to  your  fate,  and  relight  it 
again  beyond  your  reach.  My  curses  on  all  of  you.  I’ll 
teach  you  not  to  threaten  to  report  me.” 

The  next  instant  Fred  sprang  across  that  passageway 
like  a  dart,  went  through  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  seized 
the  guide  by  his  arm,  saying : 

“Now  spring  your  death  trap  as  soon  as  you  please,  but 
you  can  rest  assured  that  you  will  perish  with  us.” 

The  guide  felt  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  his  arm  like 
so  many  bands  of  steel.  He  tried  to  shake  of!  his  grasp, 
but  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  get  loose,”  said  Fred. 

“I’ve  got  you  for  keeps,”  he  added. 

The  pressure  of  his  fingers  was  very  painful  to  the  guide, 

for  the\  frit  as  though  they  wore  actually  sinking  into  the  ! 
flesh  of  his  arm. 

^  me«  Rir,  and  I'll  lead  the  way  out  for  you.”  , 

“Lead  ahead,"  said  Fred,  “hut  not  until  we  reach  the 
open  air  can  you  be  a  free  man.  I’m  Roing  to  hold  on  to 

you  like  grim  death;  and  if  we  are  to  die,  you  will  die 
with  us.” 

“1  won’t  go  a  step,  sir,  until  you  let  go  of  mv  arm.” 

“  All  right;  then  we  will  all  perish  together  right  here. 


A  DEATH  TRAP. 


We  are  in  a  death  trap,  and  arc  fully  conscious  of  it,  so 
are  not  going  to  take  any  chances.” 

“Well,”  growled  the  man,  “I  won’t  move  a  step  until 
you  let  go,  death  trap  or  not.” 

But  Fred  understood  human  nature  too  well  to  put  any 
stock  in  that. 

“See  here,  guide,  I’ll  let  up  on  the  pressure  on  your  arm, 
but  I  must  retain  a  grip  on  your  collar  to  the  last,"  and 
with  that  he  slid  his  hands  up  to  the  collar  of  the  man'- 
strong  coat,  and  said : 

“Now  lead  on,  sir,  and  don’t  waste  any  time.” 

“Desperate  circumstances  require  desperate  measure.-,” 
he  added. 

Mary  and  Evelyn  were  almost  speechless  with  terror,  and 
they  both  clung  to  Terry  as  if  they  felt  that  he  was  their 
last  hope  for  life. 

Fred  knew  where  the  guide  kept  his  torches  in  a  sort  of  a 
leather  bag  suspended  over  his  shoulders.  He  had  a  few 
matches  in  his  wallet,  too. 

“Are  you  ready  now,  girls,”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “go  ahead.”  But  the  stubborn  guide 
obstinately  refused  to  advance. 

Fred’s  hold  on  bis  collar  pushed  him  forward,  and  to 
avoid  falling  on  bis  face  be  had  to  step. 

“Don’t  you  take  any  chances  with  me,  guide,  for  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  for  you  to  take  wings  and  fly  like  a 
bird  as  it  would  for  you  to  get  away  from  me  alive.” 

“I’ll  make  you  pay  dearly  for  this,  sir,”  returned  the 
irate  gnide. 

“That’s  all  right.  I  am  able  to  pay  whatever  the  law 
says  that  I  must,  and  more  than  that,  I  am  willing  to  pav 
it.” 

“Maybe  you  will  have  to  pay  something  yourself,”  he 
added,  “for  your  threat  and  attempt  to  desert  us  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  at  murder.  Certainly  the  consequences 
would  have  amounted  to  that  had  you  succeeded.  Now.  my 
advice  to  you  is  to  go  along  quietly,  straight  toward  the 
entrance,  for  I  will  keep  my  grip  on  you  until  we  reach  the 

open  air,  and  you  will  And  it  utterly  impossible  to  shake 
me  off.” 

The  guide  kept  grumbling  and  making  threats  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  things  he  would  do  when  he  got  outside. 

“ 'That’s  all  right.  Aou  have  my  permission  to  do  your 
utmost,  when  we  do  reach  the  entrance.” 

By  and  by  they  met  another  party  led  hv  a  guide,  and 
Baldwin  gave  a  signal  call  to  the  other  guide  to  the  effect 
that  he  needed  assistance.  The  othe^  guide,  of  course, 
thought  that  his  torches  had  given  out,  and  ho  hastened 
forward  to  meet  him;  hut  Baldwin  told  him  that  he  had 
been  overpowered  by  his  party,  and  he  demanded  assistance 
to  get  release  from  them. 

The  other  guide  seemed  to  he  a  daring  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  he  looked  sternly  at  Fred  and  said: 

Take  your  hands  off  that,  man,  sir.” 

“See  here.”  said  Fred,  “you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
party,  and  if  you  want  to  save  yourself  from  getting  into 
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trouble,  you  had  better  pass  on  with  your  party  and  let  tliis 
one  alone.v 

In  reply  to  that  the  guide  drew  a  regular  old-fashioned 
Kentucky  bowie-knife  from  a  case  which  he  wore  under  his 
coat,  and  looking  hard  at  Fred,  said: 

“1  give  you  warning,  sir,  that  if  you  don’t  take  your 
hands  off  of  that  guide,  you  will  regret  it.” 

Just  then  Terry  stepped  forward  and  said: 

“I  give  you  fair  warning  that  if  you  interfere,  you  will 
regret  it  to  the  longest  day  you  live,  and  that  won’t  be  but 
a  few  minutes,”  and  with  that  he  drew  his  revolver  and 
covered  the  guide  with  it:  but  the  daring  fellow  replied: 

‘‘I  don’t  fear  wur  revolver,  sir.  They  sometimes  miss 
fire:  but  this  weapon  never  does.” 

Terry  then  replied : 

‘‘This  gun  has  never  failed  me,  and  I  have  carried  it  for 
years.  Now,  you  want  to  drop  that  bowie-knife.” 

“I’ll  drop  nothing,”  retorted  the  fellow. 

“Then  }rou  will  drop  if  you  move  one  step  toward  my 
friend.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  frighten  me,”  retorted  the  guide,  and  he 
raised  his  weapon  and  started  toward  Fred. 

“Halt  there!”  cried  Terrv  in  a  verv  firm  tone  of  voice; 
but  the  fellow  didn’t  halt,  so  Terry  fired  and  the  bowie- 
knife  fell  to  the  ground,  for  the  bullet  had  broken  the 
man’s  arm. 

The  guide  looked  down  and  saw  his  iveapon  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  turning  to  Baldwin,  said : 

“Baldwin,  mv  arm  is  broken.  I  can’t  help  you.” 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “you  can’t  help  him.  I  thought  it 
better  to  break  your  arm  rather  than  send  the  bullet 
through  your  head.  You  can  still  act  as  guide  after  your 
arm  has  been  amputated.” 

The  wounded  guide  paid  no  attention  to  what  Terry 
said,  but  turned  to  Baldwin  and  remarked : 

“Baldwin,  you’ll  have  to  guide  both  parties  out.” 

There  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  wounded  guide’s 
party;  and,  of  course,  they  were  very  nervous.  One  of  the 
ladies  fainted,  but  was  soon  brought  to  by  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  taking  her  in  his  arms  and  giving  her  a  severe  shak¬ 
ing.” 

“Now,  sir,”  said  Terry,  to  the  gentleman  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  lady  up,  “you  or  some  other  gentlemen  in  your 
pjarty  had  better  carry  your  guide’s  torch.  Let  only  one  be 
burned  at  a  time;  for  there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen 
before  we  get  outside.  Everyone  of  you  is  a  witness  of  the 
came  of  the  shooting.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “no  one  can  blame  you 
for  it.  Our  guide  bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  another 
guide’s  party.” 

“You  are  wrong  there,  sir.  We  are  all  pledged  to  stand 
by  each  other,”  put  in  Baldwin. 

“Yes,  and  you  are  also  pledged  to  stand  by  the  party 
that  employs  you  to  act  as  guide,”  put  in  Fred.  “You  have 
doubtless  heard  that  old  saying  that  ‘All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.’  The  right  of  self-defense  belongs 
to  every  man.” 


One  of  the  wounded  guide’s  party  turned  to  him  and 
said:  “Let  me  have  your  torch,  sir,  and  I  will  carry  it  for 
you.” 

The  guide  quietly  surrendered  the  torch,  and  Terry  re¬ 
marked  to  the  man  who  received  it : 

“Be  careful  witli  it,  sir,  for  our  lives  may  depend  on  its 
preservation.  Now,  if  you  are  ready  to  go  on,  we’ll  start.” 

But  Baldwin  stubbornly  refused  to  go.  Fred  held  him 
out  at  arm’s  length  by  the  grip  on  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  administered  a  kick  that  raised  him  off  his  feet. 

“March!”  said  Fred. 

Baldwin  gave  vent  to  a  horrible  oath,  saying  that  he 
would  kill  him,  and  struggled  to  get  loose. 

He  actually  wriggled  out  of  the  coat,  and  left  it  in  Fred’s 
hands;  but  Fred  got  his  good  right  hand  in  his  abundant 
crop  of  hair  and  proceeded  to  give  him  two  more  kicks  in 
succession. 

He  struggled  fiercely  and  seemed  willing  to  part  with  his 
entire  crop  of  hair,  and  it  was  then  that  Fred  released  his 
grip  on  bis  stout  locks  and  proceeded  to  deal  him  a  few 
blows  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

It  took  only  about  one  minute  of  that  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  bring  him  to  terms.  One  blow  laid  him  flat  on  the 
ground,  but  Fred  again  seized  him  by  his  hair,  raised  him 
to  his  feet,  and  lie  spluttered  out : 

“If  you’ll  stop,  sir,  I’ll  lead  the  way  out.” 

“All  right.  Just  put  on  your  coat,  and  if  you  give  any 
more  trouble,  your  punishment  will  be  still  worse.” 

The  big  muscular  fellow  found  out. that  the  3*oung  fel¬ 
low  who  had  hold  of  him  had  the  strength  of  a  giant. 

The  ladies  of  the  wounded  guide’s  party  gathered  around 
Mary  and  Evelyn,  and  eagerly  inquired  who  the  gentleman 
was  who  had  hold  of  the  other  guide. 

“Why,  that  is  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  my,  is  that  Fred  Fearnot,  the  famous  orator  and 
athlete  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Evelyn,  “that’s  who  he  is,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  fired  the  shot  that  wounded  the  guide  is  my 
brother,  Terry  Olcott.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  gentlemen,  “how 
fortunate  we  are  in  meeting  up  with  them.” 

As  they  walked  along,  Terry  shook  hands  with  every  one 
of  the  party  and  told  the  story  of  how  the  trouble  began. 

Baldwin,  sfuhborn  to  the  last,  bluntly  pronounced  Ter¬ 
ry’s  statement  a  rank  falsehood. 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Terry.  “You’ll  take  that 
hack  when  we  get  outside,  and  also  every  offensive  word 
that  you  have  uttered  while  we  have  been  in  this  cave.” 

Baldwin  probably  thought  that  he  had  better  not  pile  up 
j  any  more  trouble  for  himself. 

Terry  finally  suggested  to  the  wounded  guide  to  go  on 
ahead  just  three  or  four  paces  in  advance  of  the  others.  Tt 
was  a  shrewd  suggestion  on  Terry’s  part,  for  he  knew  that 
the  wounded  man  would  take  the  quickest  way  out  in  order 
to  have  his  wounded  arm  attended  to. 

The  fellow  seemed  to  he  quite  reasonable,  for  he  knew 
when  he  had  enough. 
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l>y  and  by  they  met  another  party  including  two  gentle¬ 
men  and  three  ladies;  and,  of  course,  Baldwin  called  to  the 
guide  to  rescue  him. 

The  guide  stopped  and  asked  what  was  the  trouble. 

It  seems  that  that  guide  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  desperate  man.  lie  listened  to  Baldwin’s  story,  and 
then  the  other  guide  confirmed  it  by  saying  that  his  right 
arm  had  been  broken  by  a  bullet  which  had  been  shot  by 
the  other  gentleman,  pointing  to  Terry. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  last  guide,  “you  are  all  under 
arrest,  and  if  vou  resist  I’ll  kill  the  last  one  of  you,”  and 
with  that  he  drew  a  big  revolver  from  a  case  which  was 
attached  to  a  belt  under  his  coat. 

“Too  late,  my  fine  fellow,”  said  Terry,  raising  his  revol¬ 
ver  and  aiming  straight  at  the  fellow’s  head. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  WON  THE  FIGHT. 

,,hen  the  guide  saw  that  Olcott’s  revolver  wag  covering 
him,  he  stood  irresolute  for  a  minute  or  so,  fully  conscious 
that  if  he  moved  his  own  pistol  hand  that  he  was  a  dead 
man. 

“Mister,- you’ve  got  the  drop  on  me,”  he  whined. 

“Yes,  and  if  you  don’t  want  to  drop  yourself  drop  that 
gun.” 

The  man  simply  released  his  grip  on  the  revolver,  and  it 
rattled  down  on  the  rock  beneath  his  feet. 

Terry  turned  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  other  party 
and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up.  The  man  did  so,  then  he 
said  to  him : 

“What  is  your  wish,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  want 
your  guide  to  continue  on  his  way,  say  so,  and  you  can 
have  him.”  • 

The  ladies  exclaimed  in  chorus:  “Oh,  my!  Let  us  go 
back,”  and  the  gentlemen,  of  course,  agreed. 

At  first  their  guide  said  that  he  wouldn’t  return  with 
them  unless  they  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  trip  for  which 
he  had  started.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  party  said : 

“That’s  all  right,  guide.  We'll  pay  you  the  sum  that  we 
agreed  upon.” 

“Before  I'd  do  that,”  said  Terry,  “I’d  see  him  in  glory 
hallelujah.” 

“\oung  man,”  said  the  guide,  “when  we  get  outside  I’ll 
have  a  little  settlement  with  you.” 

All  right.  I  11  settle  with  you  in  any  manner  you 
choose.  If  you  want  to  shoot  I’ll  shoot  you,  or  if  you  want 
to  fight  it  out  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  nature’s 
weapons,  I’ll  give  you  the  thrashing  of  your  life.” 

That  suits  me,’  came  the  reply  from  the  burly  guide. 
“We'll  take  nature’s  weapons.” 

“Glory  hallelujah!”  exclaimed  Terry  again.  “That  will 
be  the  only  fun  I  have  bad  since  T  came  into  Kentucky. 
That  is  just  my  style,  and  to  prevent  you  from  backing  out. 


I’ll  give  you  something  right  now,  so  you  won’t  forget,” 
and  with  that  he  reached  out,  and,  catching  the  man’s  nose 
between  his  thumb  and  index  finger,  gave  it  a  wrench  that 
brought  a  howl  from  him. 

He  struck  out  furiously,  saying  that  he  would  settle  with 
him  then  and  there. 


Terry,  of  course,  had  put  up  his  revolver;  so  he  was  able 
to  parry  the  fellow’s  blows,,  and  proceeded  to  give  him 
others  in  return.  His  blows  from  both  fists  rattled  on  the 
fellow’s  breast  with  the  rapidity  of  hail  on  a  roof. 

The  fellow  staggered  backwards  at  every  blow.  Of 
course,  the  ladies  were  in  great  alarm,  and  frequently  gave 
vent  to  exclamations  of  terror. 

Terry,  though,  knocked  the  guide  right  and  left,  first 
with  his  fist,  then  slapped  his  jaws,  pulled  his  nose,  and 
pinched  his  ears,  the  guide,  all  the  while  trying  to  land  a 
blow  in  return. 

Finally  Baldwin,  whom  Fred  was  holding  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  sung  out : 

“Butt  him,  Bill!  Butt  him!” 

The  brawny  fellow  lowered  his  head  and  rushed  at  Terry 
like  an  enraged  bull.  Terry  very  nimbly  stepped  aside,  and 
landed  a  blow  on  his  ear  that  made  him  spin  around  twice 
and  set  his  head  to  ringing  like  a  boarding-house  dinner 
bell. 

\  * 

When  he  straightened  up  on  his  feet  he  leaned  against  a 
stone  boulder  in  the  passage,  rubbed  his  ears,  and  seemed 
to  he  almost  stunned. 

Just  then  Baldwin  uttered  an  exclamation  that  express¬ 
ed  liis  astonishment  of  the  fighting  abilities  of  Oleott. 

“That  fellow  didn't  know  that  my  friend  was  loaded,’’ 
remarked  Fred.  “Now,  when  you  get  outside,  you  can  call 
up  all  the  guides  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  we  will 
give  vou  all  the  satisfaction  vou  want. 

“As  for  you,  Baldwin,”  he  continued,  “I’m  going  to 
keep  my  grip  on  you  until  I  land  you  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  of  Edmondson  county,  and  make  the  charge  against 
you  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  murder  a  party  of  two  ladies 
aud  two  gentlemen.” 


/ 


! 


“I  reckon  my  employers  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that,”  retorted  the  fellow. 


“Well,  if  they  do,  they  will  get  into  trouble.  T  am  going 
to  see  this  thing  through.  My  friend  and  I  are  too  well 
known  all  over  the  I  nited  States,  and  that  includes  Ken- 

tuckv,  too.” 

%/  ' 

“Baldwin,”  said  the  wounded  guide,  “hurry  up  and 
don  t  make'  any  more  trouble,  for  my  arm  is  paining  me 
dreadfully.” 

“I’ll  hurry  him  up,”  said  Fred,  “for  I’d  like  to  kick  him 
hard  enough  to  make  his  head  bump  against  the  roof  of  the 
highest  vaulted  chamber  of  this  cave.” 

By  and  by  someone  in  the  party  sung  out : 
i  Oh,  look!  There  s  daylight  just  ahead  of  us,”  and 
they  made  a  rush  and  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
crude  stone  stairway  that  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  caverns. 


When  they  reached  the  daylight  they  found  that  they 
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Fad  been  in  the  caves  several  hours,  and  that  the  sun  wag 
sinking  behind  the  hills. 

Evelyn  went  to  Fred,  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  said: 

“Fred,  do  please,  for  my  sake,  let  that  man  go  and  let 
us  hurry  away  by  the  next  train/’ 

“My  dear,  you  are  asking  something  very  unreasonable. 
Yours  and  Mary's  lives,  as  well  as  Terry’s  and  mine,  were 
threatened  with  death,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  the  thousands 
of  others  who  come  here  annually  to  see  that  these  villains 
are  properly  punished.” 

There  was  a  little  office  a  few  feet  from  the  entrance  of 
the  caves,  where  the  guides  reported  to  a  superintendent 
who  stayed  there,  and  the  wounded  guide  made  straight  for 
the  office  and  reported  that  he  had  been  shot  and  his 
right  arm  broken.  The  other  guides  in  the  office  gathered 
around  to  hear  his  storv. 

The  superintendent  heard  his  story,  and  asked  a  few 
questions. 

Then,  seeing  Baldwin  actually  a  prisoner,  he  went  out 
to  where  he  stood  with  Fearnot,  keeping  his  grip  on  his 
collar. 

“Baldwin,”  said  he,  “what’s  the  trouble?” 

Baldwin  proceeded  to  relate  a  story  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  truth,  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
superintendent  turned  to  Fred  and  said : 

“You  had  better  take  your  hands  off  of  him,  sir,  or  else 
he  can  make  a  case  against  you  of  false  imprisonment.” 

“Yes,  so  he-  can,”  said  Fred;  “but  there  are  four  wit¬ 
nesses  in  my  party  who  can  tell  a  different  story  from 
his,  and  with,  or  without,  your  permission  T  shall  retain 
him  a  prisoner  until  I  place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county.” 

“Well,  let’s  hear  what  your  witnesses  have  to  say,”  and 
then  Terry  told  his  story  in  a  very  straightforward  way. 

Then  Evelyn  and  Mary  spoke  up  and  said  that  every 
word  of  the  gentleman’s  story  was  true. 

The  superintendent  was  staggered,  for  two  such  beautiful 
and  respectable  young  ladies  as  Evelyn  and  Mary  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him. 

Baldwin  sung  out: 

“Boys,  it’s  every  word  a  lie,  and  T  call  upon  you  to  make 
him  take  his  hands  off  of  me.” 

“Why  don’t  you  knock  him  down  yourself?”  sung  out 
several  of  the  guides. 

“I  can’t;  he’s  stronger  than  I  am,  and,  what’s  more,  he 
and  that  other  gentleman  there  have  revolvers.  That’s  the 
fellow  who  shot  Rodney.” 

The  superintendent  looked  at  Terry  and  asked  him  why 
he  shot  him. 

Terry  then  told  his  story,  and  not  only  Evelyn  and  Mary 
confirmed  it,  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Rodney’s 

party. 

The  superintendent  couldn’t  do  anything  except  to  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  company  would  see  justice  done. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  hope  they  will,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  it  done,  too,  if  it  costs  me  ten  thousand  dol¬ 


lars.  I  will  not  surrender  this  man  into  any  other  hands 
but  those  of  the  county  official.” 

“Well,  the  sheriff  doesn’t  live  here.  I  believe  he  is 
now  down  at  Glasgow,  the  junction  at  which  you  took  the 
train  on  the  narrow  gauge  road  for  the  cave.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  take  him  down  there,  then.” 

“Not  much  you  won’t,’’  sung  out  three  or  four  of  the 
guides.  “You  are  not  an  officer  and  have  no  right  to  ar¬ 
rest  anv  man.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  Any  citizen  has  the  right  to  arrest 
a  man  and  turn  him  over  to  an  officer  of  the  law.” 

Whereupon  several  of  the  guides,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent,  gathered  around  Fred  and 
his  prisoner  and  gave  evidence  of  every  intention  to  rescue 
Baldwin. 

To  Terry’s  and  Fred’s  great  joy,  the  other  gentlemen 
in  the  party  proceeded  to  stand  up  for  Fred  and  Terry. 
Only  two  of  them  had  revolvers,  but  they  promptly  drew 
them  and  proceeded  to  help  the  hoys  out. 

“Now,  Mr.  Superintendent,”  they  said,  “if  you  can’t 
make  your  men  stand  back,  we  can.  On  the  first  attempt 
to  get  the  prisoner,  we  will  open  fire,”  and  they  stood 
ready  with  their  weapons  in  hand. 

“Boys,  you’d  better  leave  the  matter  to  the  courts,”  said 
the  superintendent;  but  that  had  no  effect  upon  them. 
Then  the  superintendent  became  very  much  alarmed  and 
began  making  a  little  speech,  saying : 

“Men,  you  must  keep  quiet.  The  company  will  try  to 
settle  this  matter  outside  of  the  courts,  for  if  it  becomes 
noised  abroad  that  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
threatened  with  death  by  a  guide  deserting  them  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  the  cave  without  a  light,  why  vour  business 
will  he  ruined,  and,  of  course,  the  company  will  have  to 
discharge  every  one  of  you,  so  just  leave  it  to  the  company 
to  settle  the  matter.” 

“Boys,  make  this  man  let  go  of  me,”  called  out  Baldwin, 
and  three  of  the  guides  started  toward  him,  saying : 

“We’ll  do  that.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “you  take  hold  of  Baldwin  here 
and  let  me  attend  to  those  fellows.” 

With  that  Terry  promptly  stepped  up,  took  a  firm  grip 
on  the  guide’s  coat  collar,  and  Fred  promptly  met  the 
three  men,  and  a  terrific  struggle  ensued. 

Fred  knocked  each  of  them  down  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  while  Baldwin,  expecting  assistance,  promptly 
attacked  Terry;  but  he  found  that  he  was  very  much  like 
Fearnot  and  entirely  too  much  for  him. 

Terry  released  his  hold  on  his  collar,  and  began  rain¬ 
ing  blows  on  his  chest  until  he  actully  laid  down  to  escape 
the  punishment. 

Meanwhile  the  other  guides,  unwilling  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  superintendent,  stood  by  and  watched  Fred 
struggling  with  three  of  their  number,  and  they  witnessed 
the  most  active  and  excellent  work  they  had  ever  seen  in 
their  lives.  Two  of  them  were  soon  put  out  of  business 
by  Fearnot  seizing  them  by  the  collars  of  their  coats  and 
|  slamming  their  heads  together,  smashing  their  noses  and 
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rendering  them  unconscious.  Of  course  he  received  several 
blows  during  the  scuffle,  but  they  did  no  material  dam¬ 
age. 

They  expressed  their  astonishment  to  each  other,  and 
knowing  that  Fred  and  Terry,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the 
tourists  were  armed,  they  dared  not  interfere. 

The  three  men  who  had  attacked  Fred  were  terribly  pun¬ 
ished,  and  as  for  Baldwin,  Terry  gave  him  an  awful  thrash¬ 
ing  until  he  finally  begged  for  mercy. 

“You  haven’t  had  enough  yet,”  said  Terry.  “You  know 
that  I  told  vou  down  in  the  cave  that  I  would  settle  with 

t/ 

you  when  we  got  outside,  so  take  your  medicine  like  a 
man,”  and  he  jerked  him  to  his  feet,  held  him  up  and 

9 

landed  a  terrible  blow  on  his  ribs  with  his  good  right  fist. 
Then  the  man  sank  down  unconscious. 

When  he  came  to  Fred,  who  had  gotten  rid  of  his  as¬ 
sailants,  turned  to  the  superintendent,  and  paid  him  the 
amount  stipulated  when  he  employed  his  guide. 

The  superintendent  said  that  he  didn’t  think  that  it  was 
right  for  him  to  take  any  pay  under  the  circumstances. 

“Take  it,  sir;  you  are  not  responsible  for  what  your  men 
did.” 

“Yes,  sir;  the  company  is  responsible.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  intend  to  sue  the  company;  but  we  are 
going  to  turn  Baldwin  over  to  the  sheriff  and  make  the 
charge  against  him  of  attempting  to  leave  a  party  of  four 
tourists  down  in  the  cave  without  a  light.  I  intend  to  .see 
it  through,  even  to  the  highest  courts  in  the  country.” 

Just  then  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  little 
narrow-gauge  train  was  about  to  start  for  the  Junction. 

Fred  seized  Baldwin  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  dragged 
him  to  the  train,  where  he  picked  him  up  and  tossed  him 
in,  for  he  was  again  unconscious. 

Some  of  the  other  guides  were  indignant,  and  thought 
that  Fearnot  ought  to  be  shot. 

Terry  assisted  Mary  and  Evelyn  on  the  cars,  and  the 
other  tourists  followed. 

When  they  reached  Glasgow,  the  little  junction,  Fred 
promptly  inquired  for  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  learn¬ 
ed  that  he  was  in  the  place  and  was  going  to  return  to  his 
home  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  which  would 
be  along  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

Fred  turned  the  prisoner  over  to  Terry  and  went  in  search 
of  the  sheriff,  and  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  him,  told 
him  that  he  had  a  prisoner  for  him,  and  made  the  charge 
against  Baldwin  of  deserting  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  caves  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  saving  that 
he  had  captured  him  and  brought  him  out  by  main  force. 

“Where  is  that  guide?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

A  gentleman,  who  is  my  friend,  has  him.” 

The  sheriff  went  with  Fred  and  soon  reached  the  prisoner, 

■whose  face  showed  signs  of  the  terrible  punishment  Terrv 
had  inflicted. 

All  right,  sir.  I’ll  take  charge  of  him,”  and  turning 
to  Terry,  he  said : 

ou  may  release  him,  sir.” 


Fred  and  Terry  then  gave  their  names  and  addresses, 
and  the  sheriff  was  astonished  when  lie  learned  their  iden¬ 
tity,  for  lie  knew  them  well  by  reputation. 

“Now,  sheriff,  if  that  man  isn’t  jailed  and  held  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  it.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I’ll  turn  him  over  to  the  jailer  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  his  safe-keeping.” 

“All  right,  sir.  We  shall  stop  here  for  a  few  days  until 
we  learn  the  facts.  I  will  engage  a  lawyer  to  prosecute 
him,  and  will  also  go  to  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  at 
the  county  seat,  and  formally  lodge  complaint  against  him 
and  if  the  attorney  wishes  to  hold  me  under  bond  to  appear 
against  him  when  the  trial  comes  up,  I  am  readv  to  give 
it.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,”  said  Teny,  “there  is  another  pris¬ 
oner  down  at  the  caves  with  a  broken  arm,  caused  bv  a 
bullet  from  my  revolver.  lie  is  in  charge  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  took  care  of  him  for  me,  because  I  had  the 
care  of  some  ladies,  and  I  now  report  the  case  to  you  and  de¬ 
mand  his  arrest.  I  am  ready  myself  to  be  arrested  for  the 
shooting,  but  the  man  was  advancing  on  my  friend  with  a 
bowie-knife  in  his  hand,  and  I  had  to  fire  to  stop  him; 
but  I  had  already  given  him  fair  warning.  I  have  the 
same  witnesses  against  him  that  we  have  against  Baldwin.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,”  said  the  sheriff,  “I  believe  that 
your  statements  are  true,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  the 
county  seat  with  me  and  make  the  charge  to  the  district 
attorney.” 

4/ 

All  right,  Mr.  Sheriff;  you  will  find  me  right  here  at  this  ' 
hotel,  and  I  wish  you  would  send  down  to  the  caves  and 
have  that  man  Rodney  arrested.  Probably  the  superintend¬ 
ent  uill  bring  him  up  on  the  next  train  to  see  a  surgeon, 
for  his  arm  will  have  to  be  amputated.” 

The  sheriff  had  a  deputy  living  there  at  the  Junction, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  go  down  to  the  caves 
and  bring  Rodney  up. 

It  was  only  a  short  run  from  the  Junction  to  the  caves, 
and  while  the  deputy  was  gone  the  sheriff  let  his  train 
pass,  and  wired  to  the  county  seat  for  a  sursreon  to  come' 
down  and  cut  off  a  man’s  arm. 

The  return  train  brought  a  surgeon  down  and  reached 
there  just  a  few  minutes  before  the  narrow  gauge  train 

came  up  from  the  caves  with  Rodney  on  hoard  as  a  pris¬ 
oner. 

A  very  few  minutes’  examination  convinced  the  surgeon 
that  the  arm  would  have  to  he  amputated,  as  the  bullet 
had  cut  the  hone  squarely  in  two. 

Meanwhile  the  superintendent  had  assembled  all  the 
guides  in  the  employ  of  the  companv,  and  told  them  that 
the  case  would  he  settled  by  the  companv.  if  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  the  attack  being  published  to  the  world, 
which  would  do  a  great  injury  to  their  profession  as  Glides; 
so  he  advised  them  all  to  say  nothing  about  it,  make  no 
threats  and  try  to  let  it  die  out  altogether. 

I  ho  guides  realized  their  position,  and  to  save  their 
business,  became  very  civil,  particularly  after  witnessing 
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the  terrible  fighting  ability  of  the  two  gentlemen  from 
New  York. 

that  night,  at  the  Junction,  the  surgeon,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  local  physician,  amputated  Rodney’s  arm. 

The  sheriff  found  a  place  in  which  to  keep  Baldwin  se¬ 
curely  confined  until  he  was  ready  to  take  him  to  jail  the 
next  morning. 

The  next  morning  Rodney  was  left  in  charge  of  the  local 
authorities  at  Glasgow,  while  Fred  went  to  the  county  seat 
with  the  sheriff,  as  a  safe  escort  for  the  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  HIS  PARTY  DRIVE  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY. 

After  seeing  the  prisoner  in  the  county  jail,  Fred  re¬ 
turned  to  Glasgow  Junction,  where  he  found  Evelyn  and 
Mary  in  charge  of  Terry,  and  patiently  waiting  for  him. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “this  is  a  very  lonely  little  town, 
and  the  girls  want  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  keep  us  in  it?” 

“Nothing  that  I  know  of  unless  it  be  some  complication 
growing  out  of  our  trouble  at  the  caves.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  was  up  yesterday  afternoon  begging  that  none  of  us 
would  say  anything  about  the  trouble  for  publication,  as  it 
would  probably  injure  the  reputation  of  the  caves  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  America.” 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that,  Terry.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  country,  but  of  the  whole  world.  They 
are  admitted  to  be  the  largest  caves  in  the  world,  and  their 
fame  has  gone  all  over  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 
I  can’t  understand  why  the  company  who  has  leased  them, 
or  the  State  of  Kentucky,  has  not  taken  charge,  and  ex¬ 
tended  electric  lights  all  through  every  section  of  them, 
so  that  tourists  can  go  through  without  incurring  any 
danger.  Then,  too,  they  could  see  more  when  the  place 
is  well  lighted  up,  and  where  one  person  visits  it  now,  ten 
would  do  so,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  would  take  my  rations 
with  me,  and  tramp  through  the  whole  two  hundred  miles 
of  passages.” 

“Well,  hanged  if  T  would.  There  is  enough  to  see  above 
ground  without  going  down  underneath  it  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity.  I’ve  seen  enough  of  it  now  to  satisfy  me.” 

“Well,  where  do  the  girls  want  to  go,  now?”  Fred  in¬ 
quired. 

“Anvwhere  to  get  away  from  this  place.  They  had  a 
good  time  in  Louisville,  and  of  course  they  would  enjoy  a 
visit  back  there.” 

“I  tell  you  what  I  think  they  would  enjoy  better,  Terry, 
and  that  would  be  a  visit  down  through  the  blue  grass 
region,  and  the  spending  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  hotels  in 
the  country  towns.  We  are  out  here  now,  and  may  as  well 
-ee  all  that  is  worth  seeing.  There  are  some  magnificent 
horse  farms  in  the  State  that  we  would  enjoy  visiting,  and 
perhap>  we  might  see  a  pair  of  fine  horses  we  would  like 


to  buy  for  the  girls.  We  have  friends  scattered  around  all 
over  the  State,  who  would  exert  themselves  to  see  that  we 
had  a  good  time.  There  are  some  little  towns  along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  this  State,  where  the  fishing 
is  simply  grand,  and  it  is  at  a  season  of  the  year,  too,  when 
picnics  are  in  full  bloom,  and  we  would  have  a  lot  of  fun 
•attending  some  of  them.” 

“Well,  let’s  submit  this  plan  to  the  girls,”  suggested 
Terry,  “for  I  am  willing  to  go  anywhere  they  wish  to, 
and  there  are  some  very  pretty  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
State;  but  I  guess  we  had  better  keep  out  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  where  the  moonshiners  take  a  crack  at  every 
stranger  who  comes  along.”  * 

“Oh,  they  wouldn’t  dare  interfere  with’  us  when  we  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  girls.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Some  of  those  big  six- 
foot  Kentuckians  might  want  to  get  us  out  of  their  way 
so  that  they  could  get  a  chance  to  court  the  girls.” 

“Hardly,  Terry.  We  can  stop  where  the  places  look 
inviting  and  go  on  if  we  feel  like  it.”  So  that  evening  at 

i 

the  hotel,  Fred  put  the  question  to  the  girls  as  to  how  they 
would  like  to  make  a  trip  through  the  country  in  a  car¬ 
riage. 

“Oh,  my,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “At  this  season  of 
the  year  it  would  be  perfectly  delightful.  But  have  you 
and  brother  the  time  to  spare  for  such  a  trip?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Oifr  time  is  our  own,  as  we  have  no  business 
engagements  to  interfere  with  us;  but  we  will  probably 
have  to  go  back  to  Louisville,  and  there  select  a  car¬ 
riage  and  a  pair  of  horses  with  a  driver  to  look  after  them 
and  then  we  could  travel  at  our  leisure.” 

Evelyn  asked  if  it  wouldn’t  be  a  rather  expensive  trip. 

“I  don’t  know.  We  can  either  buy  a  good  team,  or  hire 
one.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “if  we  hire  a  pair  of  horses  with  a 
good  carriage  and  a  driver  and  stay  out  two  or  three  weeks, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  buy  a  turn-out  at  the 
start.” 

“Oh,  my.  That  would  be  awfully  expensive,”  exclaimed 
both  the  girls. 

“Never  mind  about  the  expense.  Only  a  hog  would  con¬ 
sider  the  expense  in  entertaining  his  sweetheart.  When  we 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  country  as  we  wish,  we  can  ship 
the  team  back  to  Fredonia,  and  let  you  girls  use  it  your¬ 
selves.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “Mary  and  I  have  horses  of  our 
own  at  home.” 

“Very  true;  but  when  Terry  and  I  go  up  there  I  find  that 
we  have  to  hire  a  vehicle  for  drives  when  we  wish  to  take 
them.  We  can  take  care  of  them  at  the  livery  stable  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  and  if  you  wish  to  sell  them  we  could 
make  a  good  profit,  for  we  could  buy  a  better  pair  of  horses 
out  here  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  could  in  central  New 
York.”  l:“ 

The  girls  were  really  eager  to  make  the  trip,  and  they 
both  expressed  their  regret  that  Middleton  and  his  wife 
were  not  present  to  go  with  them. 
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“Oh,  Middleton  has  his  business  to  attend  to,  and  beside.- 1 
his  wife  would  want  to  go  back  to  her  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  we  couldn't  drive  by  her  home  with- 1 
out  going  through  the  moonshine  regions,  and  besides  she 
would  have  her  baby  and  nurse  along.” 

“Say,  Fred/’  put  in  Terry,  “1  think  that  we  can  find 
at  the  livery  stable  in  Louisville  hacks  built  specially  for 
traveling  parties,  which  we  could  hire  at  a  reasonable 
price,  together  with  a  good  driver.  We  four  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  crowded  in  a  carriage,  because  there  are  some 
trunks  and  a  lot  of  other  baggage  to  go  along.” 

“Well,  we’ll  go  up  there  and  see  about  it,”  so  the  next 
day  they  took  the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad  for  the  city  of  Louisville. 

The  distance  was  only  about  seventy  miles,  and  when 
they  reached  there  they  stopped  again  at  the  Galt  House. 

The  afternoon  papers  made  mention  of  their  arival,  and 
of  course  a  number  of  friends  of  both  sexes  called  on  them. 

The  young  ladies  who  had  entertained  Evelyn  and  MaTy 
during  their  first  visit,  insisted  upon  being  permitted  to 
entertain  them  again;  and  finally  Fred  and  Terry  had  to 
consent  to  their  doing  so;  but  they  themselves  remained  at 
the  hotel.  Every  evening,  though,  the  carriage  came  to  the 
hotel  for  them  to  come  and  call  on  them  at  the  homes  of 
their  entertainers. 

There  were  dances  and  musicals  every  evening. 

Finally,  the  boys  said  that  they  were  tired  of  that  sort  of 
business,  as  there  was  nothing  new  in  it  for  them. 

“It  will  do  for  you  girls,”  said  Fred,  “but  it  isn’t  the 
sort  of  life  that  we  boys  enjoy,  except  when  we  are  with 
you  two.” 

“Well,”  replied  Evelyn,  “you  can  be  with  us  every  even¬ 
ing  in  the  wreek,  for  the  ladies  are  as  happy  when  you  are 
all  with  them  as  you  would  be  out  in  the  woods  hunting 
wild  beasts.” 

bred  and  Terry  had  been  consulting  with  a  number  of 
their  sporting  friends  about  the  city,  and  had  heard  of  a 
livery  stable  that  furnished  outfits  for  touring  parties  of 
that  kind,  so  they  went  to  the  place  to  inquire  about  it. 

“What  sort  of  a  team  do  you  want?”  the  stableman  in¬ 
quired. 

W  ell,  our  party  consists  of  four,  two  of  whom  are 
ladies,  who,  of  course,  have  to  carry  big  trunks 5  and  we 
have  considerable  baggage  ourselves.  Then  there  must  be 
a  driver  to  take  charge  of  it.” 

“Do  you  want  something  stylish?”  lie  asked. 

\  es,  we  don’t  want  any  half-starved  horses.  We  want 
horses  that  will  take  us  along  the  highways  in  good  shape.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  just  the  thing  you  want,  then;  for  we 
ha\c  a  large  \  chicle  for  four  horses  that  has  carried  parties 
of  that  kind,  all  through  iho  Slate,  to  the  number  of  ten. 


“That  would  be  roomy  enough,  1  am  sure,  for  youj 
party.”  *  : 

“Oh,  no  doubt  of  that.”  .-aid  Fred.  “But  would  we  hav< 
any  money  left  after  a  trip  of  four  or  five  weeks,  when  w* 
pay  the  bill?”  .  :**  v  9 

“Well,  that  depends  on  how  much  money  you  have.  W^ 
can  give  you  a  competent  driver  and  four  horses,  perfect 
beauties,  too,  they  arc,  and  room  for  all  the  baggage  of  a 
circus  company.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  Fred.  “Let  us  know  the  expense 
for  two  or  three  weeks.” 

The  liveryman  told  them  what  the  cost  would  be. 

When  they  heard  the  sum  mentioned,  Fred  and  Terrv 
looked  at  each  other. 

“Fred,  that  doesn’t  seem  unreasonable,”  remarked  Terry. 

“No,  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  sum.  If  you  say  so,  though, 
we  will  take  it.  I  did  think,  at  first,  however,  that  we 
might  get  along  with  just  a  pair  of  good  horses.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  stableman,  “ordinarily  they  would  be 
sufficient,  but  for  a  long  trip  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to 
h$ve  two  more  horses,  for  you  will  carry  a  big  trunk  for; 
each  one  in  the  party,  to  say  nothing  of  small  baggage. 
Then  you  wouldn’t  be  cramped  inside;  and,  too.  you  might 

1 

wish  to  take  some  friends  up  as  you  pass  through  different 
places,  so  you  see  the  conveniences  of  it.” 

“Oh.  it  takes  only  a  glance  to  see  the  conveniences  of  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  bad  roads  in  the  country,  where 
four  horses  would  be  necessary  to  put  us  through.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  seen  all  the  conveniences  yet.  Under 
the  driver’s  seat  there  is  a  large  receptacle  for  the  storage 
of  provisions  and  cooking  utensils,  for  you  might  want  to 
stop  sometimes  by  a  spring  of  cold  water  and  prepare  a 
dinner.” 

“Great  Scott!  That  settles  it,”  said  Terry.  “That  is  just 
the  sort  of  life  that  I  want  for  a  few  weeks.  But  say.”  he 
continued,  “have  you  got  a  tent  along,  too?” 

“No,”  said  the  stableman,  “for  the  carriage  has  room 
enough  inside  where  in  case  of  rain  you  can  dine  easily.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense,”  said  Terry.  “If  it  was  rain¬ 
ing,  where  in  thunder  would  we  cook  the  dinner?” 

That  pnt  the  laugh  on  the  stableman,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  not  thought  about  that.  So  they  made  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  use  of  the  great  tonring  stage,  and  before  they 
left  paid  down  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  deposit. 

Terry  inquired  if  the  driver  was  a  competent  man. 

“Yes,  sir,  and  if  yon  leave  him  in  charge  of  the  team,  I 
will  assume  all  the  responsibility  of  accidents.” 

The  next  day,  they  ordered  the  hig  touring  stage  to  take 
them  around  to  the  residence  where  the  girls  were  step¬ 
ping,  and  not  only  Evelyn  and  Mary,  but  two  other  girls 
in  the  house  were  invited  to  take  a  ride  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  they  were  so  charmed  with  it  that  the  girl# 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  daughters  of  their  hostess  to 


“Gome  around  this  way,”  he  continued,  “and  I’ll  show  it 
to  you,”  so  they  accompanied  the  proprietor  of  the  stables 


...  _  .  ™ - 1  join  the  trip  with  them.  Fred  and  Terrv  urged  their  ne- 

nT;  °  *  {,r?'  .7  w1llc]l  WBS  {1  touring  coach  ceptance,  and  so  instead  of  four  the  party  would  he  com-  - 
'  01,1  Mrn  v  '  s,m  ',M<S  {,f)r  <wo  on  the  driver’s  box.  posed  of  six,  and  then  they  would  not  be  crowded.  Two 
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>a:er  they  all  started  out  of  the  city,  going  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction. 

1  ne  driver  had  a  coachman's  horn  with  him.  ' 

The  first  day  they  made  thirty  miles,  which  the  driver 
said  was  about  the  average  rate  made  by  touring  parties. 

they  stopped  at  a  little  country  hotel  for  dinner,  and  it 
^as  a  splendid  dinner,  too,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  livery 
stable  had  wired  to  the  landlord  that  a  party  of  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  four  ladies  would  most  probably  dine  with  him 

that  dav. 

% 

The  two  young  ladies,  friends  of  the  girls,  had  dined 
there  frequently,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  and  Fred  and  Terry 
„  were  highly  delighted,  for  the  fare  was  such  as  they  could 
enjoy  and  was  all  to  be  desired. 

After  stopping  for  two  hours  at  the  little  country  hotel 
t  for  dinner,  they  started  off  again,  still  going  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction  and  passing  many  beautiful  farms  and  coun¬ 
try  residences.  The  driver  told  them  that  he  would  stop  at 
any  place  they  wished,  to  let  them  see  the  country. 

He  was.  a  trustworthy  colored  man,  who  knew  as  much- 
about  horses  as  perhaps  any  man  in  Kentucky. 

About  sunset  they  reached  a  very  petty  little  town  of 

« 

about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  course  their  arrival 
at  the  only  hotel  *in  the  place  created  quite  a  sensation. 
The  driver  informed  the  landlord  that  they  were  a  very 
Hi  choice  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  wanted  the  very 
best  of  everything  that  he  had,  so  the  supper  that  evening 
was  an  extra  good  one. 

.  The  landlord  demanded  the  names  of  every  member  of 
the  party,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  have  ever  heard  of  Fearnof 
and  Oleott  before.  During  the  evening  quite  a  number  of 
villagers  called  at  the  hotel,  and,  of  course,  made  them- 

I selves  at  home  in  the  parlor. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  made  friends  with  the  young  ladies, 
and  the  young  ladies  introduced  their  escorts,  so  they  had 
an  extremely  pleasant  evening  of  it. 

The  next  day  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  one  previous, 
but  on  the  third  day  they  were  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
city,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  at  that  season  of 
the  year  was  really  charming. 

Of  course,  the  driver  had  been  all  through  that  region 
before,  and  he  told  them  in  advance  where  he  was  going 
and  what  places  he  would  stop  at  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
look  around  and  enjoy  themselves. 

“Driver,”  Terry  asked,  “do  you  go  through  any  region 

where  there  is  game?’’ 

“No,  sir.  There  is  very  little  game  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  other  than  rabbits  and  squirrels;  but  we  will  pass 
places  where  fishing  in  fine.” 

“Is  there  any  hotel  where  we  can  stop  for  a  mid-day 

meal  on  to-day’s  trip?” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  very’  poor  place.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  expect  a  banquet  at  every  place.  Well, 
what,  kind  of  game  can  we  get  for  a  noon-day  meal?” 

“Ho--.”  said  the  driver,  “you  pass  A  place  where  there 
w-  about  fifty  people  living,  mostly  farmers.  There  is  a  big 
po"!  there,  and  the  miller  ha-  a  fi«h  trap  which  is  nearly 


always  full  of  live  fish,  so  if  you  want  a  fish  dinner  you  can 
get  the  fish  and  I  can  fry  them  as  well  as  any  cook  you'- 
ever  saw,  and  the  miller’s  wife  will  bake  corn-bread  for  you.  * 
She  will  make  coffee,  too.”  •- 

“Say,  driver,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  bet  that  she  can’t  make 
coffee  fit  for  a  decent  man  to  drink.  If  you  have  a  kettle  in 
that  chest  under  your  seat  take  it  out  and  build  a  good  fire, , 
and  I’ll  make. the  coffee.” 

Every  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  party  had  silver  cups-, 
which  they  carried  along  whenever  they  went  traveling. 

It  was  a  little  after  noon  when  the  stage  drove  up  near 
the  big  mill.  .  .. 

The  driver  dove  up  under  an  immense  tree,  where  he  un¬ 
hitched  his  horses  and  gave  them  their  meal,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  build  a  fire. 

The  miller  came  out  to  sec  who  they  were,  and  Fred  . 
and  Terry  at  once  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

They  asked  him  if  he  had  any  good  cornmeal  on  hand, 
and  if  anybody  about  could  be  hired  to  make  some  corn- 
bread  for  them. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “my  wife  can  make  the  best  cornbread 
in  Kentucky.” 

Fred  then  told  him  to  put  her  to  work  at  once,  and 
make  cornbread  enough  for  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  peo- 

pie- 

The  miller  then  sent  a  little  boy,  probably  a  son  of  his,  up 
a  hill  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away  to  an  old  frame 
house,  which  stood  at  the  top,  and  several  minutes  after 
they  reached  it  a  column  of  smoke  began  to  spread  upwards 
from  its  chimney. 

Meanwhile  the  miller  went  to  his  fish  trap,  accompanied 
by  Fred  and  Terry,  and  displayed  about  fifty  pounds  of  fish 
in  an  immense  trap,  from  which  he  sold  freSh  fish  to  passers- 
by. 

Fred  and  Terry  picked  out  a  number  of  the  kind  of  fish 
they  wanted,  and  the  driver  took  charge  of  them,  and  in  a 
little  while  had  them  ready  for  the  frying-pan. 

Then  the  girls  were  joined  by  the  hoys  under  the  shade 
of  the  big  oak,  near  which  the  stage  was  standing,  and  soon 
the  fragrance  of  frying  fish  reached  them. 

It  happened  that  the  girls  were  very  fond  of  fish,  and  as 
those  were  fresh,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  aston¬ 
ish  the  gentlemen  at  the  voracious  appetites  they  had. 

Before  the  fish  were  done  the  little  hoy  who  had  gone  up 
to  the  house  to  inform  his  mother  about  making  the  bread 
was  seen  coming  down  again,  with  a  good-sized  tin  bucket 
filled  with  cornbread  smoking  hot,  and  he  said  that  another 
brother  was  coming  down  also  with  some  choice  fruit. 

“Good!”  ejaculated  Terry.  “He  is  bringing  it  to  the 
very  place  where  it  will  find  a  ready  sale.” 

Tn  the  basket  in  which  the  boy  brought  the  ripe  fruit- 
down  were  big  red  tomatoes,  large  fresh  cucumbers,  and 
some  onions,  at  which  the  girls  actually  turned  up  their 
noses.”  1 

“Oh,  you  don’t,  fool  anybody,”  said  Terry.  “We  know' 
that  in  private  you  girls  are  very  fond  of  raw  onions;  bul 
I  you  think  it  very  horrible  if  a  young  man  finds  a  raw  onion 
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on  your  breath.  Now,  let's  all  pitch  in  and  eat  our  till  of 
onions  without  thinking  that  we  are  committing  an  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.’’ 

But  they  all  shook  their  heads  and  laughed. 

By  and  by  the  miller’s  daughter  brought  down  a  large 
white  tablecloth,  which  she  proceeded  to  spread  under 
the  large  oak  tree  and  to  set  with  plain  white  plates  and 
steel  knives  and  forks. 

Then  the  driver  came  up  with  a  big  pan  containing  the 
fried  fish,  which  were  cooked  to  a  turn  and  seasoned  just 
right. 

‘‘Oh,  my,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  couldn’t  wish  for  a  better 
picnic  than  this.” 

They  all  fell  to  and  ate  heartily,  and  then  Evelyn  told 
the  story  to  the  two  young  lady  friends  with  her  about 
a  picnic  several  years  before  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  near 
Fredonia  when  one  of  the  young  ladies  got  a  fish  bone  in  her 
throat,  and  they  tried  every  known  method  to  extract  it, 
but  without  avail.  \ 

“Suddenly,”  said  she,  “Fred  told  her  to  hold  open  her 
mouth.  She  did  so,  and  he  thrust  his  finger  away  down  her 
throat.  When  he  drew  it  out  the  fishbone  came  with  it, 
and  to  this  day  in  my  home  up  in  New  York  State  that 
young  lady,  now  married  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 
is  frequently  joked  about  it.” 

The  miller’s  daughter  sat  down  under  the  tree  to  wait 
for  the  dishes,  but  Evelyn  and  Mary  went  to  her  ahd,  tak¬ 
ing  her  by  the  arm,  pulled  her  up  from  her  seat  and  made 
her  sit  down  with  the  party  and  eat  with  them.  She  was 
a  typical  rustic  beauty,  and  all  the  girls  took  turns  at  talk¬ 
ing  with  her  and  making  her  feel  at  home. 

Thus  they  feasted  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of 
that  huge  oak  tree,  after  which  Fred  gave  the  miller’s 
daughter  a  five  dollar  bill  for  the  dinner,  and  then  the 
driver  hitched  up,  and  they  all  entered  the  stage  again 
and  were  driven  off. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SCRIMMAGE  AT  THE  COUNTRY  TAVERN. 

Before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  old  miller’s  pond 
Fred  said  that  if  there  were  any  place  where  they  could 
be  comfortably  housed  for  the  night  he  would  gladly  spend 
the  balance  of  the  day  there  fishing  in  that  pond. 

“So  would  I,”  said  Terry,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  agreed 
with  him,  for  they  were  very  fond  of  angling;  but  the  two 
girls  from  Louisville  had  never  caught  a  fish  with  a  hook 
in  their  lives. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  a  quiet-looking  little  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  edge  of  a  great  forest.  It  had  a  population 
of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  the  driver  informed 
I’ red  that  it  had  some  bad  people  living  about  in  the  forest 
working  little  farms,  and  that  frequently,  when  they  came 
to  town,  they  took  charge  of  the  village,  did  a  lot  of  shoot-  i 


ing,  defied  the  village  authorities,  and  that  no  officers  could 
arrest  them. 

“Do  they  ever  trouble  strangers,  driver?” 

“Well,  boss,  that  depends  on  how  drunk  they  get.  When 
drunk  they  trouble  everybody.  The  people  here  in  the 
town  say  that  on  Saturdays  most  of  the  merchants  shut  up 
their  stores,  for  on  that  day  they  always  have  trouble  with 
the  drunken  men  from  the  woods,  as  they  call  the  big 
forest.” 

%  * 

“Well,  this  isn’t  Saturday,  so  I  guess  they  won’t  trouble 
us.” 

There  was  a  little  tavern  in  the  place,  and  the  driver 
told  them  that  he  reckoned  they  would  have  to  spend  the 
night  there. 

“Great  Scott!”  ejaculated  Terry,  “and  the  tavern  has  a 
bar-room  in  it,  too.” 

There  was  a  good  stable  there  for  the  horses,  though,  for 
everybody  who  ever  came  to  the  place  of  course  drove. 

Fred  inquired  of  the  landlord,  who  was  a  rough,  six-foot 
Kentuckian,  if  he  could  take  cafe  of  the  party  that  night. 

“I  reckon  so,  mister.  We’ve  got  good  beds  and  plenty 
to  eat  in  the  house.” 

“Then  we’ll  stop  with  you.  There  are  four  ladies,  and 
wre  two  men.” 

“All  right,  sir.^  Glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Will  you  come 
in  and  have  a  drink?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  mind,  if  you  have  some  good  fresh 
-water.” 

“Don’t  you  drink  nothing  but  water?”  the  landlord  in¬ 
quired. 

“Oh,  yes.  I  drink  good  fresh  milk,  and  tea  and  coffee, 
but  as  for  drinking  any  intoxicating  liquors,  neither  I  nor 
my  friend  ever  touch  the  stuff.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  curiosity,  sir.  Everybody  in  this  part 
of  Kentucky  drinks  whisky,  and  we  have  some  pretty  good 
stuff,  too.  l  ou’d  better  try  a  drink  of  it.” 

“  No.  thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “But  if  you  will  have  some 
good  tea  for  supper  we  will  be  satisfied.” 

Just  then  six  or  seven  grown  men  came  out  of  the  bar¬ 
room,  which  was  also  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and  stood 
around  to  look  at  the  team  and  particularly  at  the  ladies  as 
Terry  assisted  them  out. 

A  rather  motherly-looking  woman,  the  landlord’s  wife, 
came  out  on  the  piazza  and  took  charge  of  the  girls,  and 
showed  them  into  a  neat,  clean,  plninlv  furnished  parlor. 

All  the  chairs  in  there  wrere  of  home-like  structure. 

“Oh,  my,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “how  home-like  the  place 
looks!” 

The  driver,  having  been  there  before,  took  his  horses 
around  to  the  stable,  saw  them  properly  housed  in  their 
stalls  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  darkies,  pushed  the 
big  stage  back  under  shelter.  He  took  all  the  cushions  out 
and  locked  them  up  in  a  room  in  the  stable,  by  which  time 
it  began  growing  dark. 

In  all  country  places  in  that  part  of  the  South,  supper 
was  ready  at.  early  candle-light. 

Such  a  party  as  Fred's  was  seldom  eefti  at  thaf  little 
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tavern,  so  the  landlady  and  her  two  buxom  daughters  pre¬ 
pared  a  wholesome  meal.  The  dishes  were  all  plain  and 
had  evidently  been  used  for  a  long  time,  for  many  of  them 
were  badly  cracked,  but  the  food  was  good,  consisting  of 
old-fashioned  biscuit,  fried  chicken  and  bacon,  and  the 
party  that  sat  down  to  the  table  ate  heartily  and  enjoyed 
it.  ♦ 

The  landlady  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  her  two 
daughters  acted  as  waiters. 

4  The  landlady  waved  an  immense  brush  of  peacock  feath¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  flies  off,  for  at  that  early  hour  they  still 
made  themselves  troublesome  in  the  dining-room. 

Fred  started  up  a  conversation  with  the  mother,  while 
Terry  made  several  complimentary  remarks  to  the  two  girls 
who  were  waiting  on  them. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  table  were  sitting  several  young 
men  who  evidently  seemed  perfectly  at  home,  as  though 
they  were  relatives  of  the  family. 

During  the  evening  Terry  and  Fred  learned  that  they 
were  nephews  and  two  were  sons  of  the  landlady.  They 
came  to  the  table  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

After  the  meal  the  girls  were  told  that  their  room  was 
ready  for  them  whenever  they  wished  to  go  to  it. 

All  four  of  them  followed  one  of  the  daughters  up  one 
flight  of  stairs,  for  the  house  was  only  two  stories  high,  but 
they  found  the  floor  carpeted,  and  the  bed-linen  snowy 
white  and  very  fresh.  There  was  a  pail  and  a  tin  dipper  in 
the  room,  full  of  fresh  water,  which  had  just  been  drawn 
from  the  well. 

■% 

The  girls  bathed  their  hands  and  faces,  made  some  little 
changes  in  their  toilettes,  and  then  went  downstairs  into  ; 
the  parlor. 

Marv  remarked  that  she  was  sorry  that  there  was  no 

J  *  | 

piano  in  the  house,  but  over  in  one  corner  she  saw  two 
violin  cases  on  a  table,  and  Terry  said  that  perhaps  they 
might  have  some  music  after  all. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  daughters,  who  had  waited  on  the 
table,  came  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  as  though  she 
were  a  stranger  in  the  house.  She  had  made  considerable 
change  in  her  toilette,  too. 

Terry  at  once  began  conversing  with  her,  and  asked  her 
if  there  were  any  musical  instruments .  in  the  house. 

“Why.  yes.  There  are  two  violins  over  there  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  house,  and  if  you  can  play  on  them  you  are 
welcome  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  can  play  a  little,”  so  he  went  over  to 
the  table,  opened  one  of  the  cases,  and  found  a  much-used, 
old-fashioned  violin  in  it.  It  was  sadly  out  of  tune,  but  he 
ly  gan  tuning  up  the  instrument. 

He  resined  the  bow  and  began  playing.  The  landlady 
an(j  her  other  daughter  came  in,  and,  after  listening  a  few 
minutes,  seemed  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  such  skillful 

performing. 

Fred  went  up  to  one  of  the  girls  and  said . 

“Come,  let’s  have  a  spin  around  the  room.” 

„jr]  pranp  up,  and  they  went  waltzing  around  the 


room  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  landlady  and  her  two 
daughters. 

Then  Evelyn  took  up  the  other  violin  and  proceeded  to 

resin  the  how,  and  soon  joined  in  with  Terry. 

/ 

“Oh,  my,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  daughters.  “That’s 
the  first  young  lady  I  ever  saw  play  the  Addle.” 

By  and  by  several  young  natives  came  to  the  door  and 
looked  in,  standing  with  their  hats  in  their  hands. 

Soon  two  or  three  came  on  into  the  room,  and  dropped 
down  in  chairs  by  the  door,  holding  their  hats  between 
their  knees. 


Finally  Terry  said: 

“Sis,  you  play  alone,  and  let  me  take  a  spin  around  the 
room  with  Mary.” 

Evelyn  nodded  her  acquiescence,  and  he  and  Mary  went 
spinning  around  the  room. 

Five  minutes  later  half  a  dozen  stalwart  men  were 
crowded  near  the  door,  and  finally  edged  their  way  in. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  young  men  stepped  up  to  one  of  the 
landlady’s  daughters,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  dance 
with  him.  She  sprang  up  and  they  went  hopping  around 
the  room  in  a  clumsy  sort  of  way  that  set  the  other  girls  to 
smiling. 

By  and  by  the  odor  of  whisky  began  to  permeate  the 
room,  and  Fred  knew  that  men  from  the  bar-room  were 
there;  but  as  long  as  they  kept  quiet  he  thought  little  of 
it. 


In  a  short  time  two  big,  brawny  fellows,  with  their 
trousers  stuffed  into  their  boot  legs  came  in  and  stood  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall,  for  there  were  no  vacant  chairs 
in  the  room. 

Another  native  stepped  up  to  the  second  daughter  of  the 
landlady  and  asked  her  to  dance  with  him,  and  she  prompt¬ 
ly  complied  with  his  request. 

They  didn’t  seem  to  understand  anything  about  waltzing, 
but  they  knew  all  about  the  old-fashioned  reel  or  break¬ 
downs. 

Both  'the  daughters,  though,  were  vigorous  specimens  of 
femininity,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  they 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  bumping  up  against  other  couples,  at 
which  they  only  laughed. 

Finally  the  music  ceased,  and  of  course  the  dancing  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  also. 

The  rough-looking  men  sat  around  staring  at  the  girls, 
and  finally  one  suggested  that  they  dance  some  more. 

One  big  brawny  fellow,  with  his  breath  reeking  with 
vile  whisky,  walked  up  to  Evelyn  and  said : 

“Mills,  will  you  dance  with  me?” 

“Excuse  me,  please,”  she  replied,  “but  I  never  dance 


i 


with  strangers.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  won’t  hurt  you,”  and  he 
reached  out  and  caught  her  hand.  She  tried  to  pulbnwp, 
and  lie  attempted  to  put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
start  off  in  the  dance  with  her. 

Terry  saw  at*  once  that  she  was  annoyed,  and  was  trying 
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to  get  away  from  him,  so  he  walked  up  to  the  burly  fellow 
and  said: 

“See  here,  young  man,  this  is  my  sister,  and  she  never 
dances  with  strangers,  so  you  will  please  respect  her  wishes 
and  dance  with  the  landlady’s  daughters,  with  whom  you 
are  doubtless  acquainted.” 

The  fellow  was  a  big,  rough,  six-footer,  and  he  let  go  of 
Evelyn  and  bristled  up  to  Terry  with  the  remark : 

“If  you  will  come  outside,  sonny,  I’ll  give  you  a  dance 
that  will  be  a  dance.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  said  to  him : 

“Come  on,  sir.  I  am  very  fond  of  dancing,  but  I  never 
allow  a  man  to  enforce  his  attentions  on  my  sister.” 

Terry’s  intention  was  to  get  the  man  out  of  the  room,  and 
his  scheme  succeeded  admirably,  for  those  around  the  door 
gave  way  for  them  to  pass  out. 

The  would-be  dancer  went  into  the  bar-room,  took  a 
big  drink  of  whisky,  then  came  out  on  the  piazza,  and 
said: 

“Come  along,  sonny.” 

“All  right,  pop,”  replied  Terry,  and  they  walked  down 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  place,  where  the  big  fel¬ 
low  reached  out  and  caught  hold  of  the  coat  collar  that 
Terry  had  on,  gave  him  a  shaking  and  said : 

“Now,  let’s  see  you  dance.” 

Terry’s  right  foot  flew  out  from  under  him,  quick  as  a 
flash,  and  tripped  the  big  fellow,  who  dropped  to  the 
ground  without  knowing  how  it  happened.  He  gave  a  yell, 
mingled  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  aim¬ 
ed  a  furious  blow  at  Terry’s  head.  Terry  parried  it,  and 
the  fellow  continued  striking  at  him,  only  to  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  hit  him. 

By  this  time  every  man  in  the  bar-room  had  come  out  to 
see  the  fun,  and  those  who  had  crowded  their  way  into 
the  parlor  did  likewise. 

“(firls,”  said  Fred,  “you  had  all  better  go  upstairs  to 
your  room.  1  will  go  out  and  see  that  Terry  has  fair 
play.” 

“Oh,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “do  please  see  that  Terry  does¬ 
n’t  get  hurt.” 

“  Don’t  you  worry  about  that  brother  of  yours,  Evelyn,” 
he  said.  “He  could  take  care  of  himself  in  a  cage  of  wild¬ 
cats.” 

I  he  girls  went  up  to  their  room  and  Fred  went  out  on 
the  porch,  and.  down  on  the  ground,  where  Terry  was 
still  parrying  the  blows  of  the  big  Kentuckian. 

The  big  fellow’s  friends  began  laughing  at  him,  pd  that 
enraged  him  still  more,  and  he  rushed  at  Terry  and  clinch¬ 
ed  with  him.  There  was  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  and  the 
Kentuckian  went  over  Terry’s  head  and  fell  in  a  heap  on 
the  ground. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend?”  Terry  asked. 
“You  don’t  Beem  to  be  steady  on  your  pins.  That  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  with  men  who  drink  too  much  Kentuckv 

•  •  ii  " 

juice.” 


The  fellow  growled,  rose  to  his  feet,  lowered  his  head, 
and  rushed  at  Terry  like  a  w  ild  bull. 

Terry  gave  him  a  blow  on  his  left  ear  that  caused  him 
to  drop  to  the  ground,  thoroughly  stunued. 

“Great  panthers!”  sung  out  a  burly  fellow  in  the  crowd. 
“Mister,  if  you  can  handle  me  that  way  I’ll  be  yours  truly 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“Hold  on,  my  friend,”  said  Fred.  “Wait  until  he  gets 
through  with  that  other  fellow.  Fair  play  is  the  rule  every¬ 
where  among  gentlemen.” 

The  fellow  turned  and  sized  Fred  up.  Feeling  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  that  he  could  handle  him,  he  said : 

“You’ll  do.  What's  the  matter  with  your  trying  a  little 
bit  to  knock  me  around  that  way?” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “1  don’t  object  to  a  little  exer¬ 
cise,”  and  with  that  the  fellow  aimed  a  blow  at  Fred’s  head 
with  his  brawny  fist,  but  found  it  parried,  Just  as  the  other 
fello^v  had.  He  made  two  or  three  more  efforts,  w'hich  Fred 
also  parried,  smiling  all  the  time. 

Fred  didn’t  once  try  to  hit  him,  but  he  wratched  him  care¬ 
fully. 

/ 

Finally  the  big  fellow  rushed  at  him,  caught  him  around 
the  waist  and  attempted  to  throw7  him.  Fred  caught  him 
around  the  w^aist,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  taste  of  his 
wonderful  strength  in  what  he  called  his  “bear  hug.” 

The  pressure  w7as  so  great  that  the  brawny  Kentuckian 
straightened  himself  up,  threw7  his  head  back,  and  gasped 
out : 

“That’ll  do,  pard.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?”  Fred  asked. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  ASTONISHED  THE  NATIVES. 

Fred  let  go  of  the  fellow7,  and  he  went  staggering  away, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  in  the  crowd. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  “that  man  has  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
He  squeezed  me  like  a  grizzly  bear,”  and  he  dropped  into  a 
chair  just  inside  the  bar-room. 

“Well,”  said  another,  “he  can't  squeeze  me  that  way.” 

The  fellow  was  pretty  wrell-filled  with  whisky,  so  with¬ 
out  any  preliminaries  he  rushed  at  FTed  and  said : 

“Here,  mister,  try  your  bear  hug  on  me.” 

Before  the  fellow  w7as  aw7are  of  it  FTed  had  him  around 
the  waist. 

He  resisted,  trying  to  skirmish  like  a  man  wrestling,  bid 
Fred’s  tremendous  grip  finally  brought  him  up  straight, 
and  the  fellow'  at  last  groaned  and  then  gasped  out  : 

“Oh,  oh!”  ,  r.,  •*! 

Just  a  moment  later  his  head  fell  back,  bis  mouth  spoil¬ 
ed,  and  the  crowd  heard  the  w'ords: 

“Oh,  Lord!”  J 

“Let.  him  go,  mister,  or  you  will  kill  him.’*  sung  out 
a  man  in  the  crowd.  Fred  dropped  him.  and  the  man  sank 
down  to  the  ground  like  one  in  convulsions. 


******* 
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1  he  man's  friends  rushed  to  him  to  raise  him  to  his  feet, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  unable  to  stand  up  when  they 
did  raise  him. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Terry’s  man  was  sitting  in¬ 
side  the  bar-room  drinking  glasses  of  whisky  that  friends 
brought  to  him  and  saying  that  that  fellow  was  Old  Nick 
himself,  so  Terry  had  had  a  chance  to  stand  by  and  see 
Fred  having  fun  with  his  men. 

“Gentlemen, ”  said  Fred,  “1  have  had  no  quarrel  with 
any  man  in  this  village.  I  never  fight  unless  I  am  attack¬ 
ed,  and  then  I  attend  strictly  to  business.” 

“Mister,  you  must  have  an  almighty  grip  in  your  arms,” 
h  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  “I  would  like  to  have  you  come 
in  and  take  a  drink  with  me.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  your  invitation  is  well  meant,  but  that 
/  is  something  I  never  do.  1  never  took  a  drink  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  in  my  life.  I  acquired  my  strength  by  total 
abstinence  and  regular  exercise.  Men  will  get  drunk  and 
think  that  they  can  lick  all  creation,  when  they  can  scarcely 
stand  on  their  feet.  I  never  had  need  for  any  such  stimu¬ 
lant.” 

“Mister,  shake  hands  with  me,”  said  the  other,  and  he 
reached  out  a  brawny  hand  and  Fred  laid  his  in  it,  say¬ 
ing: 

“That’s  all  right.  I’m  net  afraid  or  above  shaking 
.  hands  with  any  man.” 

As.  soon  as  the  big  fellow  got  Fred’s  hand  in  his  he  be¬ 
gan  squeezing  it,  for  he  was  a  pretty  strong  chap.  Fred  at 
*  once  understood  his  game,  and  quick  as  a.  flash  he  began 
to  put  his  own  steel-like  muscles  to  work.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  man  seemed  to  rise  on  his  toes,  and  the  next 
moment  gasped  out: 
ft;.  “Leggo!” 

Fred  gave  his  hand  a  final  squeeze  that  made  the  man 
think  that  every  bone  in  his  big  hand  was  crushed,  then  he 
released  it,  and  the  man  held  up  his  hand  and  began  feel¬ 
ing  the  fingers  to  see  if  any  bones  were  broken. 

“You  are  all  right,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “Had  a  bone  snap¬ 
ped  I  would  have  felt  it,  but  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice.  Let  whisky  and  strangers  alone.” 

The  man  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  called  for  a  full 
glass  of  whisky,  which  he  gulped  down  like  so  much  spring 
water. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were  about  a  dozen  blacks 
who  were  looking  on,  and  when  they  saw  the  immense 
strength  displayed  by  Fred,  they  uttered  ejaculations  of 
astonishment. 

The  ladies,  who  had  rushed  upstairs,  now  came  out  on 
the  upper  balcony  with  the  landlady  and  her  daughters, 
and  were  looking  down  at  the  scene. 

“Well,”  said  the  landlady,  “I’m  glad  they  have  punished 
those  fellows,  for  they  deserve  it.  They  make  trouble  for 
*  f  very  stranger  who  comes  along  here.” 

“Mv,”  said  her  daughter,  “such  wonderful  men  I  never 

•  _  1’/,  * 

caw  m  my  life. 

The  news  soon  spread  over  the  little  village,  and  by  ten 


o’clock  fully  half  a  hundred  braw’ny  villagers  had  come 
to  the  tavern  to  see  if  the  stories  they  had  heard  were  true. 

Finally  F’red  said: 

“Terry,  we’ve  got  a  day’s  journey  before  us  to-morrow, 
so  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  bed.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “Come  ahead.”  And  they  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  their  room. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,”  said  Evelyn,  as  she  heard  them  com¬ 
ing  up  the  stairway  and  going  to  their  room. 

The  men  below  crowded  into  the  little  bar-room,  and 
began  drinking,  and  up  to  two  o’clock  the  girls  couldn't 
sleep  for  the  racket  going  on  downstairs.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  law'  in  the  village  regulating  the  number  of  hours 
the  barkeeper  could  keep  open,  but  finally  they  all  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  their  homes;  then  the*  girls  fell  asleep. 

Fred  and  Terry  rose  rather  early,  dressed,  and  went 
downstairs;  and,  looking  for  the  landlord,  found  him  in 
the  bar-room. 

“Good-morning,”  the  landlord  greeted  them. 

“Good-morning,  sir.  You  have  a  pretty  lively  little  town 
here,  sir.” 

“Yes,  so  we  have,  and  I  did  a  lively  business  last  night. 
Me  and  my  two  boys  couldn’t  deal  out  the  drinks  fast 
enough  for  them.” 

“Quite  a  number  of  men  got  drunk,  didn’t  they?” 

“Yes,  they  nearly  all  got  drunk.  Won’t  jrou  have  a 
drink  yourself?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  replied  Fred.  “All  we  want  in  the 
way  of  a  drink  is  a  cup  of  good  strong  coffee  with  our 
breakfast.” 

“Well,  you’ll  get  that,  sir.” 

“How  long  before  breakfast  will  be  ready,  sir?” 

“Oh,  you  all  got  up  early.  It  will  be  a  half  hour  yet 
before  it  will  he  put  on  the  table.” 

“Then  we’ll  take  a  walk  and  get  hack  in  time,”  and  with 
that  he  and  Terry  walked  out  on  the  street,  and  started  off 
in  a  southerly  direction.  They  wralked  all  over  the  place, 
and  when  they  returned  to  the  tavern  a  crowd  of  nearly  a 
score  of  young  boys,  and  some  three  or  four  grown  men, 
were  following  them.  But  not  one  said  a  word  to  either  of 
the  boys. 

“Landlord,”  said  Fred,  as  he  went  in  to  breakfast, 
“please  send  word  around  to  the  stable  to  our  driver  to 
hitch  up  and  have  the  team  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  1 
want  to  get  away  from  this  place,  because  your  people  here 
are  a  little  too  lively  for  me.” 

“Mister,  I  don’t  see  that  you  have  anything  to  complain 
of,”  said  the  landlord.  “Every  man  who  tackled  you  last 
night  is  wondering  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  up  against.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  business.  They  fright¬ 
ened  the  ladies  of  our  party  so  much  that  I  hardly  think 
that  they  got  any  sleep  at  all.” 

When  they  entered  the  dining  room,  though,  they  found 

that  the  girls  had  just  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and 

thev  all  four  smilingly  greeted  them.  Fred  made  his  way 

_  * 

to  a  seat  beside  Evelyn,  while  Terry  took  a  seat  between 
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Mary  and  one  of  the  Louisville  girls.  A  most  excellent 
breakfast  was  awaiting  them,  which  they  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed. 

When  Fred  went  into  the  bar-room  to  pay  the  bill  the 
landlord  told  him  that  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
squeezed  so  hard  the  night  before  was  yet  in  bed,  and  the 
doctors  were  trying  to  find  out  if  he  had  received  any  in¬ 
ternal  injuries. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  I  tell  you,  mister,”  said  the  landlord,  “there  are 
some  people  that  you  can’t  knock  any  sense  into.  Last 
night  you  squeezed  out  of  two  men  what  little  sense  they 
had.  About  six  miles  down  the  road,  going  south,  is  an  old 
fellow  named  Badger,  who  has  such  a  strong  grip  that  he 
claims  that  he  ha&  often  picked  up  a  pine-knot  when  his 
wagon  needed  greasing,  and  squeezed  the  tar  out  of  it.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  such  men,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  never 
had  met  any  of  them.” 

“Well,  he  is  coming  in  to-day,  and  I’m  sorry  that  you 
are  going  away,  for  I  would  like  for  you  to  have  a  squeezing 
match  with  him.  Two  men  have  gone  after  him.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  meet  him,  sir,”  said  Fred.  • 

Just  then  the  porter  came  down  with-  all  the  trunks  of 
the  party  and  deposited  them  on  the  piazza  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  coach  when  it  came  up  from  the  stables. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  coach  was  seen  coming  around 
the  corner  with  the  driver  perched  on  his  seat,  evidently 
feeling  proud  of  his  passengers. 

“Girls,”  called  Terry,  “here  comes  the  stage,  so  get  a 
move  on  you  and  we  will  soon  be  on  our  way.” 

The  girls  soon  came  out,  accompanied  by  the  landlady 
and  her  two  daughters,  who  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  all  of  them,  and  while  the  porter  and  driver  was  plac¬ 
ing  the  trunks  in  their  proper  places  they  were  hugging 
and  kissing  them  and  saying  all  the  nice  things  they  could 
flunk  of .s 

The  landlady  seemed  to  have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with 
Evelyn. 

After  the  girls  took  their  seats  in  the  big  stage  the  land¬ 
lady  was  heard  declaring  to  her  husband  that  she  had  never 
met  such  lovely  young  ladies  in  her  life. 

“Well,  did  we  ever  have  such  men  stop  here  before?” 
the  landlord  asked. 

“No,  indeed;  I  wish  they  could  come  here  and  stop  a 
month.” 

“Well,  I  don’t,”  said  the  landlord,  “for  it  would  break 
up  my  business.”  » 

Probably  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  village  was  on 
the  streets  to  see  them  off,  and  there  was  a  waving  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  two  blocks  down  the  street  after  the  coach 
started. 

*1  he  driver  cracked  his  whip  and  the  splendid  horses  went 
dashing  down  the  street  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

The  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  the  other  rjrh  \ 
they  saw  on  the  street,  and  the  men  waved  their  hats  and 
yelled  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 


“Mr.  Olcott,”  one  of  the  Louisville  girls  asked,  “how 
did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night?” 

“Splendidly.  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  in  one 
night.” 

“Goodness  gracious,  do  you  call  that  fun?” 

“Yes;  it  is  great  fun  to  fool  those  big,  brawny  fellows, 
who  get  the  impression  in  their  minds  that  they  can  lick 
any  stranger  who  comes  along.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  enjoy  it  at  all,  and  neither  did  Evelyn 
nor  Mary,  nor  sister,  for  we  were  all  too  badly  frightened; 
but  I  was  more  astonished  than  ever  before  in  my  life  when 
I  saw  how  cool  Evelyn  was.  She  wasn’t  at  all  nervous  over 
so  many  drunken  men  trying  to  force  a  fight  on  you  and 
Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Oh,  she  knows  all  about  us.  In  fact,  she  knows  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  really  I  take  pleasure  in 
punishing  fellows  who  want  to  force  a  fight  on  me.  I  never 
dreamed  when  I  was  taking  those  good  old  exercises  and 
boxing  lessons  and  all  that  that  I  would  get  so  much  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  get  hurt  sometimes?” 

“Oh,  yes;  sometimes  a  big,  brawny  fist  lands  on  my  chest 
or  somewhere  else  on  my  person,  but  that  only  stimulates 
me  to  hit  the  harder  myself.” 

When  they  had  gone  about  four  miles  they  were  stopped 
by  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  men,  and  the  driver  reined  up 
and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

“Why,  we  want  to  see  Mr.  Fearnot.  We  have  a  man 
here  who  wants  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  see  who  can 
squeeze  the  hardest.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “there’s  a  man  who 
wants  to  make  trouble  with  you.” 

“Sav,  is  Badger  out  there  with  you?”  Terry  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  them. 

“All  right.  We’ll  get  out.” 

Badger  was  an  extremely  ugly-looking  specimen  of  hu¬ 
manity.  He  had  been  a  sort  of  wood-cutter  in  that  great 
forest  for  years.  He  had  drank  so  much  whisky  that  his 
nose  had  a  purple  hue,  and  his  hands  looked  as  if  they  were 
as  hard  as  cow  horns. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “this  is  Mr.  Badger, 
who  is  said  to  have  the  strongest  grip  of  any  man  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  left  town  before  daylight  this  morning  to  bring 
him  in  before  you  left,  hut  he  was  awav  from  home,  and 
we  had  to  hunt  him  up.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Badger,  not  because  I 
want  to  make  a  reputation  of  having  a  harder  grip  than 
you  have,  but  I  like  to  meet  men  with  great  personal 
strength.  You  are  evidently  old  enough  to  be  my  father.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  reckon  I  am,”  said  Badger,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  “I’ve  been  a  hard-working  man  all  of  my  life, 
and  mv  hands,  as  you  can  see.  are  as  hard  inside  ns  the 
soles  of  a  man’s  hoots,”  and  with  that  ho  extended  his  hand 
to  Fred  for  him  to  inspect. 

After  looking  at  it  for  a  minute  or  so,  Fred  remarked : 
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“  Terry,  just  look  at  this  hand.  That  shows  the  hand  of 
a  hard-working  man.” 

"\es,  so  it  does.  With  plenty  of  strength  in  his  arm  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  knock  an  ox  down.” 

“Mister,  IVe  done  that  thing  many  a  time.” 

ell,  I  have  caught  a  full-grown  steer  by  the  horns  and 
turned  him  over  on  his  back,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  knock  one  on  the  head.  I  am  confident, 
though,  that  I  could  take  a  stone  and  kill  an  ox  as  though  I 
had  a  big  ax.  Have  "you  made  an}'  money  by  your  hard 
working,  Mr.  Badger?” 

“Nothing  but  a  living,  sir;  but  I’ve  kept  out  of  debt,  and 
keep  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  my  family.  Once  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  big  panther,  and  I  didn’t  have  my  knife  with 
me,  so  I  broke  his  neck  by  one  blow  with  my  fist.” 

“That  s  pretty  good/’  said  Fred.  “I  am  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  you  have  a  better  grip  than  I  have,  so  we 
won’t  hurt  each  other  by  squeezing  hands.” 

At  that  the  men  from  town  who  had  come  out  after 
Badger  immediately  began  protesting,  saying  that  they 
wanted  to  see  the  test  of  strength. 

“I’m  willing,”  said  Badger,  extending  his  hand  to  Fred, 
who  very  promptly  placed  his  hand  in  it,  and  they  both 
began  squeezing  at  the  same  time. 

They  both  squeezed  until  they  fairly  shook  all  over,  but 
finally  the  old  man  gasped :  , 

“Leggo!”  and  Fred  released  his  grip.  The  old  man  ex¬ 
amined  his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  each  finger,  and  worked 
it  up  and  down,  and  looking  at  Fred,  asked : 

“Where  in  gracious  did  you  come  from,  mister?” 

“I  was  born  and  reared  in  New  York  State,”  said  Fred 
“I  acquired  my  strength  by  hard  and  regular  exercise  and 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  I  never  took  a 
drink  of  whisky  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  I’ve  drunk  several  barrels  of  it,”  said  the 
man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION,  y 

While  the  party  of  Badger’s  friends  were  examining  his 
hand  and  discussing  the  terrible  strength  of  the  young 
man  from  New  York,  Fred  pulled  out  a  fifty-dollar  bill 
from  to' s  pocket,  and  tendering  it  to  Badger  said: 

“Look  here,  you  have  got  the  hardest  grip  of  any  man 
I  ever  shook  hands  with,  and  I  want  to  give  you  this  as  a 
memento  of  our  meeting.” 

The  old  man  took  the  bill  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  the 
largest  denomination  of  any  banknote  he  had  ever  seen  in 
his  life.  He  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  his  friends  took 
it  and  looked  at  it,  too.  Perhaps  a  twenty-dollar  bill  was 
the  largest  denomination  they  had  ever  seen. 

“Good  Lord,  Badger!”  said  one  of  them.  “T  don’t  know 
how  you  will  ever  get  that  bill  changed.  No  merchant  in 
tow d  would  give  smaller  bills  for  it,  because  he  couldn’t 
use  it  himself.” 


“Mr.  Badger,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  prefer  smaller  bills,  I 
can  change  it  for  you.” 

“Mister,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could,”  said  the  old  man. 
“If  my  neighbors  heard  that  1  had  that  big  a  bill,  they 
would  all  come  to  see  it,  and  maybe  there  are  others  who 
would  like  to,  and  would  try  to  take  it  away  from  me.” 

Fred  then  drew  another  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket 
and  counted  out  ten  five-dollar  bills,  which  he  gave  to  the 
old  man  and  received  back  the  fifty-dollar  bill.  He  quietly 
rolled  them  up  together  and  stuffed  them  away  in  his  pock¬ 
et. 

“Mister,”  said  he,  “I  ain’t  no  Christian,  but  my  wife  is  a 
mighty  good  one,  and  I  know  that  she  will  pray  for  you 
much  longer  than  this  money  will  last.  Lord,  but  I  wish 
she  could  just  see  you,  and  I  know  that  she  would  just  fall 
in  love  with  these  beautiful  young  ladies  with  you.  She  is 
a  much  better  woman  than  I  am  a  man.  I  am  as  ugly  as 
sin,  as  you  can  see,  but  she  thinks  that  her  old  Badger  is 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  county,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear 
any  day  in  the  week  that  there  ain’t  no  better  wife  any¬ 
where  in  the  county  than  she  is  to  me.” 

“By  George,  I  like  that  sort  of  talk,  old  man,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Terry.  “You  just  give  her  this  ten-dollar  bill  from 
me.  I’m  a  single  man,  but  I  have  a  sweetheart,  a  good 
mother,  three  sisters,  and  four  or  five  little  brothers.  I 
think  that  my  mother  is  one  of  the  best  women  on  the 
top  side  of  the  earth,  and  I  know  that  my  father  thinks 
so  too;  so  when  you  hand  your  wife  this  bill,  tell  her  it  is 
from  a  young  man  who  loves  his  mother,  and  that  when 
I  heard  you  say  that  she  had  been  a  good  wife  to  -you,  ugly 
as  you  are,  I  sent  this  to  her  as  a  presents 

“Mister,”  said  the  old  man,  “I’ll  give  it  to  her  and  tell 
her  just  what  you  said,  and  I  know  that  she  will  be  the 
proudest  woman  in  the  world.  It’s  been  a  mighty  long 
time  since  I’ve  been  able  to  give  her  a  ten-dollar  bill.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry,  “and  as  you  value  your 
self-respect,  tell  her  to  go  to  town  and  spend  every  cent  of  it 
for  clothes  for  herself.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  clothe 
the  little  children;  but  let  your  old  sweetheart  for  once  buy 
ten  dollars’  worth  of  clothes  for  herself.” 

“Goodness,  mister.  You  don’t  know  Betty  Badger.  She 
would  no  more  spend  more  than  two  dollars  for  herself  than 
she  would  take  wings  and  fly,  for  every  child  in  the  house 
will  have  to  have  a  share.” 

“That’s  so,”  called  Evelyn  from  her  seat  in  the  carriage. 
“You  couldn’t  find  a  good  mother  anywhere  who  would 
do  such  a  thing  as  buy  clothes  for  herself  alone  and  forget 
the  little  ones,  so  don’t  insist  upon  it.” 

“Lord  bless  the  gal,”  exclaimed  old  Badger,  and  he  walk¬ 
ed  up  to  the  stage  and  looked  in  at  the  four  beautiful  girls 
there. 

4 

The  countrymen  who  were  with  him  followed  close  be¬ 
hind  him  and  peered  into  the  coach  door  over  his  shoulders. 

“Young  ladies,”  said  the  old  man,  “will  you  shake  hands 
with  an  ugly  old  chap  like  me?” 

“Why,  of  course,”  said  Evelyn,  who  drew  off  her  glove 
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and  placed  her  pretty  little  white  hand  in  his,  and  he  shook 
it  cordially. 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mary  and  the  other  two 
girls,  and  they  each  followed  Evelyn’s  example.  The  old 
fellow  really  felt  proud. 

“Mr.  Badger,”  said  Evelyn,  “when  I  heard  you  praising 
the  mother  of  your  children,  my  heart  just  went  out  to 
you.  When  I  was  a  little  school-girl  I  heard  my  teacher 
say  to  a  class  of  children  that  ‘beauty  is  as  beauty  does/ 
and  I  know  that  it  is  true.  I  know  some  girls  whom  the 
hoys  and  young  men  think  great  beauties,  but  they  were 
cross-natured  and  selfish;  so,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could 
never  think  them  beautiful,  and  yet  I  have  known  other 
girls  who  were  as  plain  as  old  shoes  whom  everybody  loved 
because  of  their  good-heartedness  and  unselfishness.” 

“I  reckon  that  is  so,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  wish  you 
could  drive  around  out  my  way,  so  that  Betty  could  see  all 
of  you;  but  my  little  patch  is  a  mile  off  the  main  road,  and 
it  is  a  rough  way,  too.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  that  we  have  a  long  drive  ahead  of  us 
to-day,  which  will  prevent  our  going  out  to  your  place; 
but  tell  your  wife  for  me  that  I  will  not  forget  how  you 
praised  her  behind  her  back.” 

She  shook  hands  with  him  again,  and  when  he  turned 
away  there  were  tears  in  his  dim  old  eyes. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  climbed  in  and  took  their  seats,  the 
driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  stage  went  rolling  on  down 
the  highway. 

Terry  looked  back  when  they  had  gone  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  saw  the  old  man  standing  in  the  road,  hat 
in  hand,  and  looking  longingly  after  the  stage. 

“He’s  a  rough  old  fellow,”  remarked  Fred,  “but  I  regard 
^him  as  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.” 

“That’s  just  what  he  is,”  put  in  Terry,  “and  I’m  glad 
that  I  sent  his  old  girl  that  ten-dollar  bill.” 

When  the  stage  had  gone  about  ten  miles  further  down 
the  road  they  passed  a  little  hamlet,  where  there  were 
about  a  dozen  houses,  every  one  a  log  cabin.  There  was  a 
large  log  cabin  that  stood  right  on  the  edge  of  the  road, 
and  over  the  door  was  a  sign  with  the  words  “Bar-room” 
in  large  black  letters. 

“I’ll  bet  something,”  said  Terry,  “that  they  sell^nothing 
there  but  moonshine  whisky.” 

There  was  an  old  well  across  the  street  in  front  of  the 
bar-room,  and  the  driver  stopped  his  horses  and  began 
climbing  down  from  his  seat. 

“What  are  you  stopping  here  for?”  Fred  asked. 

“Boss,  there  is  some  of  the  best  water  that  you  ever 
drank  in  your  life  in  that  old  well,  and  I  want  to  give  my 
horses  a  pail  full  each.” 

Instantly  the  four  girls  got  their  silver  cups,  and  asked 
Fred  and  Terry  to  bring  them  a  drink  of  water  from  that 
old  well. 

'Fhe  boys  hustled  out  and  went  to  the  well,  and  stood 
waiting  for  the  driver  to  draw  up  a  bucket  full. 

As  they  stood  there  waiting  for  the  bucket  to  rise  to  the! 


surface,  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  rough-looking  men  cam" 
out  of  the  log  cabin  bar-room,  and  stood  looking  at  the  big 
stage  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Three  or  four  of  them  walked  up  to  the  stage  and  im¬ 
pudently  stuck  their  faces  in  through  the  door  and  gazed  j 
at  the  young  ladies.  One  of  them  turned  and  looked  back 
at  the  others,  and  ejaculated : 

“Gosh!  But  they  are  the  prettiest  gals  I  ever  saw.” 

Just  then  Fred  and  Terry  appeared  with  the  silver  cups 
running  over  with  the  sparkling,  clear,  cold  water. 

“Gentlemen,  please  let  me  pass  this  water  in  to  the 
ladies,”  said  Fred. 

The  rough  fellows  gave  way,  and  the  four  silver  cups 
were  handed  in  to  the  girls,  who  of  course  emptied  them. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “please  hurry  up,  for  we’ve  got  a 
long  way  to  go  yet.”  . 

Fred  went  hack  to  the  well  for  more  water,  and  some 
three  or  four  brawny  fellows  followed  him. 

“Mister,”  said  one,  “that’s  mighty  poor  stuff  for  a  white 
man  to  drink;  but  that  bar-room  has  some  of  the  purest 
and  best  corn  whisky  you  ever  tasted  in  your  life.  You 
want  to  try  some  of  it.” 

“Indeed  I  don’t  sir.  I  never  tasted  the  stuff  in  my  life.” 

The  fejlow  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulders,  and 
said : 

*  '  4»  4 

“Come  in  and  have  a  drink  with  me.” 

Fred’s  right  foot  shot  out,  tripped  the  man’s  feet  from  ’ 
under  him,  and  down  he  fell  in  the  dust  of  the  road.  He 
sprang  up  as  quick  as  a  flash,  rushed  at  Fred  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm  again,  but  again  Fred  tripped  him. 

All  this  while  the  driver  was  watering  his  horses,  but 
Evelyn  called  to  him  from  the  stage  to  hurry  up,  and  he 
did. 

The  rough  fellows  laughed  at  their  companion  as  he  went 
down  the  second  time  in  the  road,  and  watched  eagerly  to 
see  their  neighbor  punish  the  audacious  stranger. 

Not  one  of  them  offered  to  interfere,  however,  and  they 
saw  him  rise  to  his  feet  and  fall  the  third  time,  and  also  the 
fourth  time. 

By  that  time  he  had  enough,  and  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet  again  he  stood  quietly  looking  at  Fred,  and  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  chap  he  was. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  re-entered  the  stage,  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and  off  they  went. 
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A  GREAT  STORY  THAT  IS  A  COACH-BOOK  IN  ITSELF  I 


the  young 


Be  strong  i 


O  Be  •HEALTHY! 


Issued  Weekly — By  Subscription  $2.50  per  year.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1905  by  Frank  Tousey,  24  Union  Square,  Keio  York. 


No.  22. 
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By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

‘This  is  the  only  library  of  games  and  sports  published.  Physical  training  described  in  fascinating  stories 

V0T  A  32-PACE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS 

Each  number  complete  in  a  handsome  colored  cover.  A  new  one  is  issued  every  Friday.  Do  not  fail  to  read  them 


3V*  BE  STRONG  BE  HEALTHY 

I  These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young;  athlete,  who 

tries  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with 
lively  incidents,  dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  stories,  such  as  baseball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach 
you  how  to  become  strong  and  healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  physical  culture  they  contain.  From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection, 
called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is  devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic 
•ubjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  4*  «£..«£«£  J* 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED  : 


1  Frank  Manley’s  Start  in  Athletics;  or,  “The  Up-and-at- 

’em  Boys.” 

2  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Wrestling  Bout;  or,  What  the  Jap 

Taught  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys.” 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  King;  or,  The  Fastest  Craft  on  Run- 

i  ners.  >, 

*4  Frank  Manley's  Knack  at  Curling;  or,  The  Greatest  Ice 
Game  on  Record. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Hockey  Game;  or,  Up  Against  a  Low 

J  Trick. 

6  Frank  Manley’s  Handicap;  or,  Fighting  the  Bradfords  in 

Their  Gym. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  ’Cross  Country;  or,  Tod  Owen’s  Great 

Hare  and  Hounds  Chase. 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Human  Ladder;  or,  The  Quickest  Climb 

on  Record. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Protege;  or,  Jack  Winston,  Great  Little 

Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Off  Day;  or,  The  Greatest  Strain  in  His 

Career. 

11  Frank  Manley  on  Deck;  or,  At  Work  at  Indoor  Baseball. 

12  Frank  Manley  at  the  Bat;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys” 

On  the  Diamond. 

^For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  r 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


13  Frank  Manley’s  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Sur¬ 

prised  the  Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled 

Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit;  or,  The  Luck  of  “The  Up- 

and-at-’em  Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play;  or,  The  Game  That 

Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley’s  All-around  Game;  or,  Playing  All  the 

Nine  Positions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-oared  Crew;  or,  Tod  Owen’s  Dec¬ 

oration  Day  Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won 

a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley’s  Triple  Play;  or.  The  Only  Hope  of  the 

Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Table;  or,  Whipping  the  Nine 

into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching;  or  The  Great  Game  That 

“Jackets”  Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley’s  First  League  Game;  or,  the  Fourth  of  July 

Battle  with  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants;  or.  The  Great  Game 

With  the  Alton  “Grown-Ups.” 

ceipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  'Ik  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  ST  A  31  PS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me; 

....copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN.  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

....  «  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY,  Nos 

. ...  “  11  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Street  and  No, 
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Name 


Town 


State 


•  •••••: 


WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  fflagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  ete.,  of  (Uestern  Life. 

BY  -ZAX^T  OIL.33  SCOUT.  ! 

32  PAGES.  PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PAGES. 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts, 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published.  \ 

Bead  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting 

LATEST  ISSUES: 

88  Young  Wild  West’s  Buckskin  Brigade;  or,  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 
men. 

87  Young  Wild  West  at  Magic  Mark ;  or,  Showing  Them  how  to  Run 

the  Camp. 

88  Young  Wild  West's  Duel  With  Death  ;  or.  Arietta  to  the  Rescue. 

89  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Band ;  or.  The  Tune  they  Played  in 

Deadwood. 

90  Young  Wild  West's  Indian  Scout ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Pawnee 

Maiden. 

91  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Salted”  Mine ;  or,  The  Double  Game  for 

a  Million. 

92  Young  Wild  West’s  Overland  Route ;  or,  The  Masked  Band  of  Death 

Pass 

93  Young  Wild  West’s  Iron  Grip;  or,  Settling  the  Cowboy  Feud. 

94  Young  Wild  West’s  Last  Chance ;  or,  Arietta's  Narrow  Escape. 

95  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gold  Grabbers;  or,  The  Fight  for  the 

Widow’s  Claim. 

96  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Branded  Band ;  or,  The  Scourge  of 

Skeleton  Skit. 

97  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Danger;  or.  The  Sign  of  the  Secret 

Seven. 

98  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Rustlers ;  or,  Saved  by  the 

Sorrel  Stallion. 

99  Young  Wild  West’s  Fandango ;  or,  Arietta  Among  the  Mexicans. 

100  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Double  Deuce  ;  or,  The  Domino  Gang  of 

Denver. 

101  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Prairie ;  or,  The  Trail  that  had  no 

End. 

102  Young  Wild  West  and  “Missouri  Mike”  ;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in 

Wyoming. 

103  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Golden  Gate ;  or,  A  Business  Trip  to 

’Frisco. 

104  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Raiders ;  or,  Arietta’s  Leap 

for  Life. 

105  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Circus ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Mining  Camps. 

106  Young  Wild  West  at  Pike’s  Peak ;  or,  Arietta’s  Strange  Disap¬ 

pearance. 

107  Young  Wild  West’s  Six  Shots,  and  the  Change  They  Made  at 

Dead  Man’s  Mark. 

108  Young  W’lld  W’est  at  the  Little  Big  Horn ;  or,  The  Last  Stand  of 

Cavalry 

109  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Bluff;  or,  Playing  a  Lone  Hand. 

110  Young  Wild  W’est  at  Bowie  Bend ;  or,  The  Ban  of  the  Bandit 

Band. 

111  Young  Wild  West’s  Ton  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Accident  to  Arietta. 

112  Young  Wild  West’s  Green  Corn  Dance ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  with 

Pawnees. 

113  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King ;  or.  Taming  a  Texas 

Terror. 


Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 


magazine  and  be  convinced: 

214  Young  Wild  West's  Pocket  of  Gold;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Discovery 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  “Shawnee  Sam" ;  or,  The  Half  Breed’s 

Treachery. 

116  Young  Wild  West’s  Covered  Trail;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 

117  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Diamond  Dagger ;  or.  The  Mexican 

Girl’s  Revenge. 

118  Young  Wild  West  at  Silver  Shine ;  or,  A  Town  Run  by  “Tender- 

feet.”  » . 

119  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Sioux;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Aeronaut. 

120  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  “Puzzle  of  the  Camp” ;  or,  The  Girl 

W’ho  Owned  the  Gulch. 

121  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mustangers ;  or,  The  Boss  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters. 

122  Young  Wild  West  after  the  Apaches ;  or,  Arietta's  Arizona  Adven¬ 

ture. 

123  Young  Wild  W’est  Routing  the  Robbers ;  or.  Saving  Two  Million 

Dollars. 

124  Young  Wild  West  at  Rattlesnake  Run ;  or,  Arietta’s  Deal  with 

Death. 

125  Y’oung  Wild  West’s  Winning  Streak ;  or,  A  Straight  Trail  to 
Tombstone. 

126  Yonng  Wild  W?est’s  Lightning  Lariat ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Road 

Agents. 

127  Young  Wild  West’s  Red-Hot  Ride ;  or.  Pursued  by  Comanches. 

128  Y’oung  Wild  W’est  and  the  Blazed  Trail ;  or,  Arietta  as  a  Scout. 

129  Young  Wild  West’s  Four  of  a  Kind ;  or,  A  Curious  Combination 

130  Young  Wild  West  Caught  by  the  Crooks;  or.  Arietta  on  Hand. 

131  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Ten  Terrors ;  or,  The  Doom  of  Dashing 

Dan. 

132  Young  Wild  West’s  Barrel  of  “Dust”;  or,  Arietta’s  Chance  Shot. 

133  Young  Wild  Wrest’s  Triple  Claim ;  or,  Simple  Sam,  the  “Sun¬ 

downer.” 

134  Young  Wild  West’s  Curious  Compact ;  or.  Arietta  as  an  Avenger. 

135  Young  Wild  West’s  Wampum  Belt;  or.  Under  the  Ban  of  the  Utes. 

136  Young  W’ild  W’est  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rustlers  :  or,  The  Branding 

at  Buckhorn  Ranch. 

137  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Line  League;  or.  Arietta  Among  the  Smug¬ 

glers. 

138  Young  Wild  W’est’s  Silver  Spurs;  or.  Fun  at  Fairplay  Fair. 

139  Young  Wild  West  among  the  Blackfeet;  or,  Arietta  as  a  Sorceress. 

140  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Yellowstone;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Hidden 

Cave. 

1 4 1  Young  W’ild  West’s  Deadly  Aim;  or.  Arietta’s  Greatest  Danger. 

142  Young  Wild  West  at  the  “Jumping  Off”  Place;  or,  The  Worst  Camp  in 

the  West. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher,  34  Union  Square,  New  York.  . . 
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THE  STAGE*  I  No:  31.  now  ro  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Oontftinlaf  foo«> 

^THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOK3S  teen  ^^strationi,  jiving  the  different  position*  requisite  to  becowO 
>OOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  th*|  a  g00(*  ,sP°a^er*  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frttSl 

minstrels  is  eomnlete  withm*t '  aI1  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  ms£§ 

simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  ITOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  JwEfj 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3-  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  BfiP 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  mi 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hapjtj 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsoa® 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruv 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiaQ, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squash 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lov$, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquetltj 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  ges-> 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tkj 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tfco 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tkn 


ne*:  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
wonderful  little  book. 

„  No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
^'ruaming  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
i.  u  insn.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

OPJEW  Y0RK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
A  L  k  ij  l  •  t’i  Something  new1  and  very  instructive.  Every 
y  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
f.anmng  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  vN°;  il  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
-.o*e  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
:he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

*9*  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
^cen»e  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager, 
No  SO.  GLS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
.£t  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 

*  er  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
Jolored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 


vn  rmw  TTk  \  wTvnAw"  n  \  unrv  n  *  •  •  {(brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing  !  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an<fi 

i  female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  booel 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
•flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

"ished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
5ah,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cocks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
^rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
*t:f\  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
^u^rations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
rails,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Hv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  & 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  trick*, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
iennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
:his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
irt.And  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
jreatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW’  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
♦ery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
)t  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
’or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
noney  than  any  book  published. 

«  No.  35.  HOW’  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
sock,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
oa^kgammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
’ifie  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
kid  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW’  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
aook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
:age.  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
kuction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 

>A  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
omplete  book  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
i  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
VI  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
»f  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
>*a ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
y  the  drawing-room. 

mm  DECLAMATION. 

Voy27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
f Draining  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
f  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

v  th  a. any  atandard  readings. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  a»3 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tko 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AN3? 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus£> 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hia$0 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds* 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringt®© 
Keene 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — A! 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigifcS 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ey*3 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  !a» 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  Sfe 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons,  Tklfe 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cr*«m,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  th& 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prhaeo 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  weft? 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tSfiG 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  eve^ 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Co®’ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangl®,;* 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable* 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure;} 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  ift  ^ 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othsi1 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  ga;c  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Poe* 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shouWi 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  autho# 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  DET. — Complete  I#* 

structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Navel! 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descripti*#! 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  tho  United  States  Navy.  Oeitf 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to-  s» 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  *3. 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 

"Ulie  Best  Weelvly  IPu.blish.ecL 

ALL  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IXT  PRINT.  ; 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


L  YTI  ST  I  SSL  ICS: 

265  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Back¬ 

woods. 

266  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Orphan  :  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek ;  or,  Kuockiug  About  iu  the 

West. 

268  Fred  Fearnot- and  the  Boy  Speculator;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 

Million. 

260  Fred  Fearnot 's  Canoe  Club:  or.  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy  ;  or,  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

271  Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboy  Guide;  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley. 

272  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders ;  or,  Trapping  the  Ranch 

Robbers. 

273  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage:  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 

274  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Masked  Band;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Mouu 

tain  Express. 

275  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco;  or.  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 

Smugglers. 

276  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow's  Son;  or,  The  Worst  Bov  in  New 

York. 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers:  or,  The  “Bad"  Men  of  Bald 

Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog  :  or.  The  Boy  Who  Ran  for  Congress. 

279  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains;  or,  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 

280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim;  or.  Rounding  Up' the  Gulch 

Gang. 

281  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  :  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot's  Newsboy  Friend  :  or.  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields;  or.  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  :  or.  Bound  to  be  the  Boss. 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners;  or,  The  “Bad"  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker's  Boy ;  or,  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 

289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster :  or.  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed 

Dim. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

291  Fred  Fearnot's  Lone  Hand :  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker's  Clerk  ;  or,  Shaking  up  thA  Brok¬ 

ers.  /  *  > 

293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gil  King :  or,  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

294  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game  ;  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops. 

295  Fred  Fearnot's  Society  Circus ;  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage ;  or,  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Robber. 

297  Fred  Fearnot's  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  He 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  :  or.  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys  :  or,  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  .  . 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders :  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot's  Gun  Club :  or.  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart :  or.  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  Brigade:  or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures:  or.  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin. 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Cattle  Queen"  ;  or.  A  Desperate  Woman's 

Game. 


306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers  :  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Tough”  Boy ;  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant 

308  Fred  Fearnot's  $10,000  Deal;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 

back. 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang;  or,  Crooked  Work  on  the 

Ranch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker;  or.  Helping  the  Wid¬ 

ows  and  Orphans.  .  # 

311  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Cow  Puncher;  or.  The  Worst  Man  ini  Ari¬ 

zona. 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller;  or.  The  Gypsy's  IJbuble 

Dea  1  I 

313  Fred  Fearnot's  Nervy  Deal  ;  or.  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall 

Street. 

314  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”  :  or,  The  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizon- 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates ;  or,  How  he  Bought  a  Rail¬ 

road. 

316  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike”  :  or,  A  Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend :  or,  Saving  the  Juggler's 

Life.  ^ 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man”  ;  or.  The  Grip  that  Hek  t 

Him  Fast.  4 

319  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory  ;  or,  The  Longest  Purse  in  Wall 

Street. 

320  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 

Fraud. 

3  21  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West ;  or.  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits. 

3  22  Fred  Fearnot  and  t  he  Girl  Detective;  or.  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mystery. 
32  3  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Stolen  Claim. 
32  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Son;  or,  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  St. 

325  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Judge  Lynch”;  or.  Chasing  the  Horse  Thieves. 

32  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or.  The  Boy  who  made  a  For- 1 
tune. 

327  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Moonshiners;  or.  The  “Bad"  Men  of 
the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

32  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or.  Out  With  His  own  Circus. 

329  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Crash ;  or,  Losing  His  Fortune  in  Wall 

Street. 

330  Fred  Fearnot's  Return  to  Athletics ;  or,  His  Start  to  Regain  a 

Fortune. 

331  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fencing  Team ;  or,  Defeating  the  “Pride  of  iWd 

Eli." 

332  Fred  Fearnot's  “Free  For  All”  ;  or.  His  Great  Indoor  Meet. 

333  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Cabin  Boy ;  or,  Beating  the  Steamboa  ‘^1 

Sharpers.  f|L  I 

334  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Prize-Fighter ;  or.  A  Pugilist’s  Awful  Mis¬ 

take. 

335  Fred  Fearnot’s  Office  Boy  :  or.  Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 

336  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Fireman  :  or.  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Flames. 

337  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Factory  Boy ;  or,  The  Champion  of  the 

Town. 

338  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Bad  Man” ;  or.  The  Bluff  from  Bitter  | 

0  l'0Gk 

339  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shop  Girl ;  or,  The  Plot  Against  An  Or¬ 

phan. 

340  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Mexicans :  or.  Evelyn  and  the  Brigands. 

341  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Boy  Engineer:  or.  Beating  the  Train 

Wreckers.  • 

342  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  "Hornets” ;  or.  The  League  that  Sought 

to  Down  Him. 

343  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cheeky  Dude:  or.  A  Shallow  Youth  from 

Brooklyn. 

S44  Fred  Fearnot  iu  a  Death  Trap  :  or,  Lost  in  The  Mammoth  Caves 
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of  our  libraries,  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re- 
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